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T the risk of being re- 
» proached by one class of 
our readers, we devote a 
further space to notes on 
our late visit, with the 
British Archwological As- 
sociation, to the remains of our ancient archi- 
tectural glories in Warwickshire, and with the 
Archeological Institute to those of Norfolk ; 
confining ourselves for the present to the 
latter. The increased value given to the an- 
cient structures of a county, in the eyes of 
their proper guardians and those immediately 
around them, by the visit of a large body of 
persons from London, must be evident to all, 
whether they have personally observed the fact 
or not. And the effect is, that these buildings 
are looked at with more inquiring eyes, and 
their preservation, and in some cases re- 
storation, is made more likely. Further, 
while ancient architecture is preserved, mo- 
dern architecture is improved: the eye of 
the architectural observer becomes edu- 
cated: those who would reproduce, not to 
say to improve on, the buildings of the 
middle ages, must study the works them- 
These lessons written in stone, are 





selves. 
weakened by transmission to paper: the ca- 
thedrals and parish churches of England, not 
their represeritations alone, form the true field 
of study for our modern church architects.* 
The charm of these buildings is marvellous,— 
the beauty of the majority of them, past analysis: 
and when they are examined by men of varied 
attainments, taste, and views, brought together 
on these occasions, remarks are thrown out 
and opinions elicited which rouse the mind to 
inquiry, and lead to a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples on which they were constructed. 

As the Amcrican minister observed, relative 
to the meeting, when at Yarmouth, “ The 
genius, the talent, the strong sympathy with 
the past, which are congregated here, these 
are the wings upon which your inquirer and 
observer may endeavour to rise,—-these are 
the pinions which may bear him up when he 
endeavours to acquire a knowledge of the 
glorious genius of ages gone by. You can 
hardly make present to your own minds, the 
admiration and delight with which one from 
our country views the works of art, with 
which England abounds. The beauties of 
nature, the God of nature has spread around 
us in common with yourselves; but works of 
art, traditions, and antiquities are peculiar to 
yourselves, and [ am filled with delight, when 
I walk around the noble works of ancient 
times, and see how all unconsciously our an- 
cestors transmitted to us works of such sur 
passing interest. 


‘ They builded better than they knew, 
The unconscious stone to beauty grew.’ ’’ 


In respect of 
TOPOGRAPHY, 

too, much advantage may be expected from 
these provincial excursions, by inducing one or 
more of the residents in each town or village 
to chronicle facts, and preserve copies of re- 
cords, deeds, and inscriptions, connected with 
the locality. The value of these often-derided 

* At Norwich there were many archi im- 











but it may not be useless to make one extract 
from an essay on the subject which was read 
by the Rev. Joseph Hunter. 


“ The philosopher may smile at the minute- 
ness of the objects which are made of import- 
ance in the books of the topographer. But it 
is, in fact, in the minuteness of their details 
that their value consists. It is because the 
topographer has preserved his millions of facts 
and observations that his writings are valued. 
And if, looking upon his little selected region 
with the eye of the geographer and yet through 
a glass microscopically, on finding objects natu- 
rally magnified, since there is nothing greater 
near at hand with which to compare them, he 
speaks of some little heath or common which 
still exhibits the pristine condition of that por- 
tion of the island,—or draws attention to some 
little Tempe, beautiful as delivered by the hand 
of Nature and made more beautiful by the hand 
of Taste,—or if he find a few books or paintings 
which some curious person has collected and 
deposited there, and dwell upon them as if 
they were a Vatican library or a Florentine 
gallery,—if he find a church with some little 
architectural pretensions, and describe it with 
affectionate minuteness, as another would one 
of the great cathedrals of the empire—or a 
piece of middle-age sculpture of which he feels 
the beauty, and seeks to make others sensible 
of it,—I cannot think him uselessly employed, 
or that that can be a true philosophy which 
shall deride taste and enthusiasm such as this, 
And if, in the spirit of minute research in 
which he acts, he set before us every remain, 
however inconsiderable, that opens to us any 
insight into the manners or characters of the 
early inhabitants of this island, or of the per- 
sons who induced a new population on the 
ruins of another,—be it only a little fragment 
of masonry, or a little remain of a half-obli- 
terated trackway, or a mound of earth raised 
by unknown hands and for some unknown 
purpose,—or if he find buried in the earth all 
that remains among us of some primeval in- 
habitant,—there is at least something which 
strikes pleasingly on the imagination: and if, 
as churches are the topographer’s especial de- 
light, he preserves from future accident the 
records inscribed on stone, or brass, or marble, 
he is perpetuating evidence of which an 
amount scarcely conceivable has been suffered 
to perish.” 


It is, indeed, scarcely conceivable how much 
has been suffered to perish,—not merely evi- 
dence contained in the ancient buildings, but 
that afforded by the buildings themselves. 

Many of the churches in Norwich and the 
neighbourhood, at this time, greatly need 
maintenance and repair under proper direction. 
The want of this latter is sadly apparent, even 
where endeavours have been made to remedy 
the effects of time. We heard of several cases 
where fine wooden roofs had been cleared 
away, through the ignorance of parties applied 
to, and plastered abominations substituted; 
and we saw masonry imitated from the original, 
as was supposed, by the local workmen, without 
artistic aid or advice, which, instead of being 
advantageous, was an irremediable injury. The 
incumbents and guardians of churches are not 
always to be blamed for suffering the fabrics 
committed to their charge to fall into decay, 
but there is no excuse for them when they 
allow restorations, or even repairs, to be 
attempted, without proper professional assist- 
ance. 

Efforts are being made at this moment to 
obtain funds for the repair of several of the 
churches, and we hope will be successful. 
Amongst the structures thus canvassed for 
is St. Giles’s, a fine perpendicular church, 
with a tower 120 feet high, and as good 
open wood roof, which bas solid wall- 
pieces and large figures of angels and shields, 
Enough, however, under this head. 

One of the handsomest churches in Nor- 
wich is that of St. Peter Mancroft,” the burial 








place of Sir Thomas Browne,* which was com- 
pleted in 1455. It has a fine tower covered 
with flint-work panelling (admirably done), 
and an open wood roof of very peeuliar design, 
having the character of stone vaulting rather 
than of wooden construction. The font has a 
very curious canopy supported on pillars, ap- 
parently of little later date than the church it. 
self. The fittings of the church require re- 
arrangement.t 

St. Julian's, St. Mury’s at Coslany, and Si. 
Paul's, have round towers, ascribed to an 
early date. Little remains, however, to justify 
either assent or dissent in respect of the claims 
made by their local lovers, 

Adjoining to St. Andrew’s Hall, of which 
we spoke last week, are the remuins of the 
Dominican Friary, with which the Hall was 
connected, and which are now used as a work- 
house. Mr. Kerr, at one of the meetings, read 
a notice of the structure, and exhibited a plan 
of the remains, 

The gates, through which alone the city could 
formerly be entered, have ali disappeared. We 
shall get some account of them, however, in 
the interesting paper which Mr. Britton read in 
the public library,— 





ON THE ANCIENT GATE-HOUSES OF THE CITY 
OF NOBWICH, 


The author commenced by congratulating 
his auditory on the general appreciation of 
archeological studies in recent times. A new 
era, he said, was to be dated from the first 
meeting of the joint society at Canterbury, in 
1844; since when many valuable essays had 
been written and published. Every depart- 
ment of antiquity, and more especially the ar- 
chitectural antiquities of our own island, were 
now rendered familiar to every student ; while 
the dates, styles, and peculiarities of our noble 
cathedrals, and even of village churches, were 
elearly defined and distinguished. 

To Professor Willis the public was mach 
indebted; and he (Mr. Britton) was ready to 
acknowledge the obligations he owed to that 
gentleman for the learning and talent he had 
exercised in elucidating the history and archi- 
tectural peculiarities of the cathedrals of Can- 
terbury, Winchester, and Norwich. His vivid 
and critical account of the latter edifice, had 
highly gratified him, for it was a source of 
great satisfaction to him to see a learned pro- 
fessor of one of our universities thus engaged 
in the illustration of a subject which had 
hitherto been very obscure, and bat little ander- 
stood. He was also gratified to see the im- 
provement in the condition of the Cathedral 
of Norwich, compared with its state when he 
visited the city more than forty years ago. At 
that time the entire structure was in a lament- 
able state of dilapidation and neglect, and the 
repairs that were then in progress were heed- 
lessly and tastelessly executed. Now, on the 
contrary, every attention was paid to the state 
of the building, and its officers were actively 
and liberally oceupied in making sound and 
substantial repairs and restorations, in perfect 
accordance with the original style and cha- 
racter of the edifice. 

Besides its magnificent and unique cathe- 
dral, the city of Norwich presented to the 
archeologist a series of elaborate gate-houses, 
forming the approaches to the cathedrai and 
monastic precincts, and the bishop's palace ; 
and until the present century it had also another 
equally interesting series of gate-houses in its 
surrounding fortified walls. Indeed, all the 
old cities, and many towns of Britain, were 
originally inclosed within massive stone walls, 
with tower gate-houses at intervals; the resi- 
dence of the bishop, abbot, or prior, and the 
citadel, or castle, in which the govervor, or 
other military lord, resided, being each incloved 
within a separate wall, and vided with 
—— -hoases. All these buildings 
served to indicate the lamentable state of so- 

* Some time when the place of Sir Thomas browne 
tieit give ip Norwich. Some efforts should be made to 
obtain the restoration of it. 
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* Prom “ M Crofta Castelli” or the great croft of the castic, 
now the macket-place, beat which it is situated. 
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mat | in which our ancestors lived, and which 
is delightfally contrasted with the present 
times. 

It would be instructive to compare the old 
gate-houses of this country with the analogous 
structures met with in the architectural remains 
of ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome, so as to 
deduce from their respective characteristics the 
history of the people to whom they owed their 
origin. Mr. Britton briefly mentioned the peculi- 
arities of some interesting ancient gateways, in- 
cluding the Propylea of the great temples of 
Luxor and Carnac, in Egypt; that of the 
Acropolis of Athens, the porte, or gate-houses, 
in the walls of Rome, and a gateway to Her- 
culaneum ; illustrating most of them by refer- 
ence to some well-executed drawings. 

After alluding to the fortification of some 
English cities by the Romans, he proceeded to 
consider the gate-houses erected by our ances- 
tors since the Roman conquest. The forms of 
these were greatly diversified according to their 
‘a pia and objects. They had generally a 
arge archway for travellers on horse-back or in 
carriages, with one, or sometimes two, pos- 
terns, or side arches, of smaller dimensions, 
for pedestrians. ‘These archways were gene- 
rally vaulted over, and ornamented with ribs 
and bosses. Above was an apartment, reached 
by means of a winding staircase, wherein the 
warder, or porter, lived, and where, in time of 
need, a small band of guards could be placed 
to defend the entrance. In this apartment 
the apparatus was worked to raise or lower the 
portcullis. 

The upper stories of gate-houses were in the 
form of a tower externally, more or less ele- 
vated, with or without turrets at the angles, 
and generally terminated in a plain or machi- 
colated parapet. Some of the gate-houses of 
old English mansions, and of ecclesiastical, 
palatinal, and collegiate edifices, were richly 
decorated with niches, statues, buttresses, pin- 
nacles, panelling, &c.; but those of castles and 
city walls were plainer, and adapted rather to 
detensive purposes than ornament or domestic 
comfort. 

Mr. Britton described the gate-houses of 
London, York, Southampton, Canterbury, Lin- 
coln, Wells,* and other English cities, and 
afterwards proceeded to notiec those of 
Norwich. 

The history of the fortifications of this city 
is narrated in “‘ Blomefield’s Norwich ;” who 
states, from authentic records, that the walls 
were begun in 1294, and that a mirage, or tax, 
was levied upon the inhabitants, by virtue of 
royal authority, to enable the civie function- 
aries to proceed with their erection. Similar 
imposts were levied on the citizens, from time 
to time, till 1319 or 1320, when the walls are 
said to have been finished. / 

In 1342, the gates and towers of the city, 
not having been previously fitted up, were 
“fortified and made fit to dwell in,” by 
Richard Spynk, citizen of Norwich, who gave 
“ thirty espringolds, or warlike instruments, to 
cast great stones with, to be always kept at 
the different gates, and to every espringold 
one hundred gogions or balls, locked up in a 
box with ropes and other accoutrements be- 
longing to them ; and also four great ardlasters 
or cross-bows, and to each of them one hun. 
dred gogions or balls, and two pair of graples to 
draw up the bows with.”’ He also expended 
2001. in enlarging and deepening the ditches 
belonging to the city walls; and other large 
sums In various extensive works to most of the 
gates and towers. On the bank of the river 
Wensum, at the southern extremity of the city, 
the wall terminated in a large and lofty round 
tower. Opposite to this, on the east side of 
the river, Richard Spynk erected a similar 
tower, “and made two great chains to go 
cross from tower to tower, so that no vessel 
could enter the city by the river without leave ; 
and he fixed an instrument to the tower, on 
the West side of the river, to wind the cbains 
upon.” This defence of the river passage was 
called the boom. The same truly patriotic 
citizen further “offered another Galea 
pounds, if any would raise as much more, to 
finieh all the towers in the same manner as 
those he had done; and when no man would 
undertake to do it in that manner, the said 
Richard undertook it and performed it, by 
God’s grace.”’ Some other curious historical 





* The lecturer's account of the bishop's . cathedral, an: 
ecclesiastical buildings of Wells, with reference to = aul 
drawn plan, by the late John Carter, was yery interesting. 








particulars respecting the walls and gatehouses 
are given in Blomefield’s history; proving, 
amongst other things, that each of the pa- 
rishes in the city was liable in ancient times to 
an assessment for the repair of a distinct and 
definite portion of the walls and gates. 

The city gates were originally twelve in 
number; but one of them, called Heigham 
Gate, was taken down previously to 1741, when 
Blomefield’s history was pubiished. That in- 
dustrious antiquary, John Carter, visited Nor- 
wich in 1786, and made a series of slight but 
effective sketches of the remaining eleven gate- 
houses, which were then in a tolerable state. 
These, together with all his other sketches 
(arranged and bound in thirty-seven folio 
volumes), are now in Mr. Britton’s possession, 
Since Carter’s time, the whole of these inter- 
esting structures have been taken down, to 
improve the approaches to the city. 

Mr. Britton exhibited to the meeting copies 
of Carter’s drawings, and explained the lead- 
ing characteristics of each of the gate- 
houses, and their respective positions in the 
city walls. Their names and arrangement 
were as follows, commencing from the River 
Gate, or Boom, already mentioned, at the 
southern extremity of the city, and proceeding 
in a north-westerly direction round the walls. 

1. Conisford Gate, or the South Gate, a plain 
square tower gateway, with two small loop- 
holes, or windows. Like all the rest, this gate- 
house consisted of one archway only, for foot 
and carriage passengers, and had a bold em- 
battled parapet. 

2. Ber-street Gate, a square tower, flanked 
and protected by a lofty round tower; both 
perforated with Jilet-hofes in the form of a 
cross, This was formerly the most frequented 
entrance to the whole city, being the principal 
access to the castle. 

3. Brazen Door, a plain square tower, of 
considerable width in proportion to its height. 
This derived its name from having originally 
been closed with doors, or gates of brass, which 
were afterwards probably replaced by iron 
ones, as it is often described as the /ren Door. 
The Newgate, and Swine-market Gate are 
other names formerly applied to this gate. 

4. St. Stephen's Gate, formerly called Ned- 
ham Gate, was the most imposing of the series 
in its architectural form and appearance ; being 
flanked on each side by a bold and massive 
round tower. An ornamental] moulding over 
the archway of the exterior side, formed a 
junction with a plain and prominent string 
course around each tower. The apartment 
above the arch was lighted by a small triple, 
lancet-headed window, with canopied mould- 
ings. 

5. St. Giles’s Gate, the most western of the 
series, was a plain square embattled tower, 
with one small window in its external face, 
and in this, as in several of the others, was a 
small square sunk panel, above the archway, 
sculptured with armorial bearings. 

6. St Benedict's Gate was formerly called 
Westwyck Gate, according to Blomefield, be- 
cause it stood on the western wie, or winding, 
of the river. It had an archway of consider- 
able width, the tower above being square, with 
a double window of semi-circular arches. The 
barbican, or wall, projecting from the face of 
the tower, on each side of the approach, re- 
mained when Carter made his drawings. Next 
to this stood Heigham Gate, as already noticed, 
which Blomefield says “was called Helle Gate, 
from its low situation, and the odd appearance 
that the street leading to it hath to any one that 
looks down it, being a prodigious chasm and de- 
clivity, like the entrance of the ancient poet’s 
hell. This was a postern only.” Here tbe con- 
tinuity of the walls was broken by the river 
entering the city. 

Resuming the line, on the northern side of 
the city, were the following gates :— 

7. St. Martin’s, formerly called Coslany 
Gate, a plain square tower, similar to the two 
last described in its general form, but differ- 
ing somewhat from each of the others in its 
proportions. A part of it, converted into a 
dweiling-house, still remains. 

8. St. dugustine’s ; and 

9. Magdalen Gate (formerly Fibridge Gate) 
differed but slightly from the preceding. The 
latter had a loop-hole of peculiar form and a 
small window. 

10. Pockthorpe, or Barr Gate, was at the 
north-east angle of the city, near the point 


| where the wall again joined the river, This 








was also a square tower, and was the last in 
the line of the city walls. 

The east side of the city was undefended 
by a wall, being sufficiently protected by the 
river. Over this, some distance to the south- 
ward, is the Bishop's Bridge, which is the eas- 
tern access to the city; and leads directly to 
the Bishop’s Palace and Cathedral. This 
entrance was guarded by another gate-house 
called Bishop's Gate (11), which, in conjunc- 
tion with the bridge, was the most picturesque 
of the whole. It was square, with an octa- 
gonal turret at each angle, and a barbican on 
the exterior side. Above the outer archway 
was a sculptured panel, and over the inner arch 
a large double window. This completed the 
series of twelve fortified gate-houses, 

In addition to the gate-houses above enu- 
merated, Mr, Britton referred to those others 
forming the entrances to the cathedral, the 
bishop’s palace, and other buildings in the 
Close of Norwich. These are known as the 
Erpingham, St. Ethelbert’s, and the Bishop’s 
Palace Gates. 

The first of these is remarkable for its his- 
tory and architectural enrichments. It was 
built by Sir Thomas Erpingham in the reign 
of Henry LV., as a penance for baving espoused 
and advocated the cause of Wicliff. Its ex- 
terior face is singularly and profusely adorned 
with niches, sculptured statues, birds, shields, 
&e. The lecturer gavea particular description 
of this building from his * History of Norwich 
Cathedral,” and his “ Picturesque Antiquities 
of English Cities,” in which there are engrav- 
ings of this, and of St. Ethelbert’s gate-houses. 

St. Ethelbert’s Gate-house appears to have 
been erected, in like manner, by the citizens 
of Norwich, as an atonement for injury done 
to the cathedral and its gates, in an insurrection 
which occurred inthe year 1272. Itis adorned 
with tracery, niches, basso-relievos, &. ; over 
it is a chapel. ; 

The Bishop's Palace Gate-house was mostly 
built by Bishop Alnwick about 1430, and 
finished by Bishop Lyhart about 1470. The 
spandrils of the principal archway are filled 
with rich tracery-mouldings, inclosing blank 
shields. Over the arches is a very elaborate 
frieze of panelled compartments, inclosing 
other shields. Above these is a niche with a 
statue, crowned, The parapet appears to have 
been formerly enriched with tracery and em- 
brasures. 

In conclusion, Mr. Britton observed, that 
if his essay had been regarded as too prolix, 
or in any way irrelevant, or tedious, the fault 
should be ascribed to him, and not to the sub- 
ject; for every object of antiquity must in- 
terest the fancy as well as the judgment of 
well-informed and Jaudably curious minds, 
The buildings of bye-gone times, and of 
distant countries, were the most valuable relics 
and memorials of man in his eivil history ; and 
therefore entitled to the diligent study of the 
antiquary, the architect, and the critic. The 
various objects of archeology furnished in- 
deed most irrefragable evidence of the manners 
and customs, as well as the arts and sciences 
of the human race, from the earliest dawn of 
civilization. Hence the well-stored museum 
might be regarded as the record office of the 
antiquary ; and every ancient relic as well as 
every broken fragment, constituted a chapter 
or an anecdote in the amnals of the world. 


And now we must away from the city, glad 
to escape for a time from the sharp stones 
with which its streets are “fanged.”’ A glideon 
the iron road, and a short steam across Brey- 
don Water bring us to 


BURGH CASTLR, 

A remnant of Roman dominion, which has 
been recently purchased by Sir Jobn Boileau 
(pleasant, fluent Sir John), in order that it 
may be carefully preserved. 

As was charmingly said in a speech to which 
we have before referred, —“ It is crumbling 
beneath the weight of centuries,—the pride of 
the Roman Conqueror has been humbled, it 
has been shorn of its splendour—and that 
castle which was once redolent with imperial 
munificence, and upon whose walls the haughty 
warrior proudly reared his fleg of victory and 
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triumph, as if in defiance of the world which 
he had conquered, must now come to suppli- 
cate the boanty of an English gentleman, in 
order that it may be preserved from decay.” 
Burgh Castle is considered by many, as most 
people know, the Gariononum of the Romans, 
and, like Richborough Castle, Caister, and 
others, consists of walls and abutment towers, 
constructed of flints bonded at certain intervals 
(of about three feet) by layers of tiles. The 
facing, which was regular, has disappeared : 
the mortar has pounded brick mixed with it, a 
sure sign of Roman workmanship. Ives, in 
his ‘Remarks upon the Gariononum,” pub- 
lished in 1803, says that the bed of chalk and 


lime, beat down, on which the walls were 





raised, was covered with oak planks two inches | 


thick, and a layer of coarse mortar (concrete) | 


to receive the stones of the fabric. 
The Rev. C. Hartshorne, in some, too hasty, 
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menced, which is of a later date. This roof 
was very different from the low sloping one he 
had already described. The walls were of 
equal height, and the roof of the side aisle 
nearly —_ to the centre. In the churches of 
the middle ages the side aisles being low, to 
allow a sloping roof, the windows were very 
low, and the church derived light from what 
were called clerestory lights. This chureh was 
one of a different and sia structure. When 
those aisles were erected in the way already 
described, the tracery they then saw was not 
known. That dated between 1370 and 1380. 
The window jambs, shafts, with arch mould- 
ings, belonged to an earlier period. The 
three gables of the church were all of the early 
English style, the middle one was the oldest, 
the south second, and then the north still later. 
Those alterations all took place in about fifty 
years. Almost the only historical fact they 
knew of the church was, that it was com- 
menced by Herbert de Losinga, about 1096, 


| but in his opinion no part of that was 


| down 


remarks on the structure, which he gave | 


mounted on its ruins, phoo-phoo’d this state- 
ment, blowing the planks to the wind. Mr. 
Godwin ventared to protest against a contra- 
diction foanded on a very slight acquaintance 
with the locality, lest error should be substi- 
tuted for trath, and urged that further excava- 
tions should be made; afterward, the impress 
of, at all events, two planks was found on an 
inverted mass of the foundation.—But the 
steamers are ready,—and so, after a hasty 
glance at the parish church, which hasa round 
tower, apparently of the Norman period, and 
has been recently restored and fitted up with 
open seats, we go again on board, and land 
in good time at 
YARMOUTH, 


where the Church of St. Nicholas was the chief 
object of attention. Here Professor Willis 
had an audience around him to hear his ac- 
count of the church; but as we did not reach 
the spot until the lecturer had nearly finished 
his discourse, we avail ourselves of a report of 
it, which appeared in one of the Norwich 
newspapers. Mr. Willis said, 


“St. Nicholas afforded a very curious ex- 
ample of the many changes which were 
made in parish churches from time to 
time. It might easily be supposed that 
when the population was smal! and their 
means limited, they built a small church, 
and the contrivances they adopted to enlarge 
it when necessary was a subject of much 
interest. Yarmouth Church was an example 
of a very curious practice. They would ob- 
serve, when they entered the church, that it 
consisted of three aisles, which was common, 
but they would observe, the centre was nar- 
rower than the side aisles. If they examined 
a little more closely, they would find the style 
of architecture of the central aisle was earlier 
than that of the side aisles, The result of in- 
vestigation shewed that originally there was a 
wide central and two side aisles. If they 
looked in the north aisle they would see that 
the upper part of the walls had originally been 
exposed to the air, and the origina! slope was 
in contact with the wall upon the arches, a low 
wall in the ancient fashion with small narrow 
windows, making a smaller and a darker 
charch. There was no doubt that this church 
was begun to be enlarged by taking down the 
low wall with its sloping roof, and erecting 
another wall on the south, probably before 
they took the old one down. One object being 
to prevent, as much as possible, any interrup- 
tion of the public services, they began outside, 
and as funds were not easily obtained, it 
might be a very long work ; they had a long 
time to collect the money: they proceeded 
quietly till they bad nearly completed, and 
then they took down the inner wall, put on 
the roof, and by that means obtained increased 
ace: mmdation. These opinions were the 
result of examination, not only of the structure 
of this but of many other churches, and be was 
satisfied thai this mode of enlarging churches 
was very common. The south side aisle hav- 
ing been completed, the north one was com- 





remaining, but must have been taken 
when the church was increased. 
The sudden and rapid enlargement of the 
church shewed that they must first have had a 
small Norman church with small side aisles, 
and that then the south and afterwards the 
north aisles were enlarged. There was, too, 
another change that he would point out, which 
was that the church had a great tower and 
transepts, and there was another enormous 
chancel, having a middle and side aisles.” 

The professor afterwards alluded to the 
diary of William of Worcester, a writer in the 
time of Hezry V., preserved in Corpus College, 
Cambridge. It was made up of backs of old 
letters and documents, which he appeared to 
have kept in his pocket. These seraps Arch- 
bishop Parker collected and bound, by which 
means they had been preserved. William of 
W orcester was private secretary to Fastolff. It 
appeared that he visited Yarmouth Charch, 
and wrote down many particulars, relating to 
its measurement, &c. He says, that “the 
Great Church of St, Nicholas was increased in 
1250, and dedicated in 1251,” which applied 
very well to some of the arches. He further 
said there was new work begun in the west part 
in 1320. 

Very considerable works are now in pro- 
gress here under Mr. Hakewill. The end of 
the north chancel is being rebuilt, the masonry 
having come over 18 inches; galleries have 
been taken down, divisions are to be removed, 
and many other things done. The size of this 
church is very great, namely, 260 feet long 
and about 180 feet wide in the clear: the 
length of the transepts is 150 feet. 

We can only say two words about Mr. C. J. 
Palmer’s very interesting house, built at the 
end of the sixteenth century,* and of Mr. Daw- 
son Turner’s wonderful collection of auto- 
graphs, and of archeological and architectural 
drawings by his accomplished daughters, and 
then away from Yarmouth. 

Ely is at some distance from it, and was 
visited, as a matter of course, on another day ; 
we fly over space, however, and place before 
our readers a view of the east end of the 
cathedral there,—one of the finest remaining 
specimens of an Early English front.t 





Fairparrn’s improved Inon Beams.—A 

patent has been taken out by Mr. Fairbairn, of 
Manchester, for the construction of hollow 
wrought-iron beams. The method adopted, 
according to the Mining Journal, is to form 
the beam of stout plate-iron, rivetted at the 
joints to strong T iron, and at the angles to L 
iron, to give additional strength, and prevent 
buckling and deflection as much as possible. 
A transverse section represents three cham- 
bers, the two square ones at top being toge- 
ther rather wider than the upright one, and all 
bolted together in the most substantial manner, 
In his specification for these hollow beams, he 
describes them ander different constractions, 
suitable for mills, factories, warehouses, dwell- 
ing-houses, bridges, &e. 
"? My. Palmer, whe iss zealous antiquary, i< about to publish “ A 
Booke of the foundacion and Antiquitye of th: Towne of Greate 
Yarmoathe ; £02 jhe original Msn. written im the time of Queen 
Etigaberh.” tec p30. wy 








THE STATE OF EDUCATION AND PRAC- 
TICE, AS INFLUENCING THE PROFES. 
SION OF THE ARCHITECT. 


In assigning a large amount of influence over 
the profession of architecture to deficiencies 
io the necessary ban 6 oe of practice, and to 
defects in the y education of architects,* 
we believe we have noticed two of the most 
important facts in its actual position. Educa- 
tion must be defective so long as the con- 
stituent parts of architecture remain to be 
enumerated, and so long as the objects and 
nature of the profession are unexplained,—so 
long, in short, as there is no course whatever, 
prescribed as a preparation for the profession 
and the future life. The practice of archi- 
tecture must be, as it now is, a matter of toil 
and drudgery, to an extent inconsistent with 
the pursuit as art, inconsistent with that con- 
stant mental replenishing without which no 
great efforts of genius can germinate, so long 
as what should be matters of reference require 
a constantly recurring outlay of time in caleu- 
lation or inquiry, or oppress the memory to 
the exclusion of really valaable matter. 

The system of the universe, the great busi- 
ness of life, are all expressed in one word,— 
order. Architecture, under all its aspects, has 
not less the need of this universal power of di- 
rection and government. Vitruvius recognised 
its value in the mere art. Bat it is something 
more than an element of beauty; and con- 
sidered thus extensively, there is no profession 
in which it can be more requisite than in that 
of the architect, where so many qualifications 
of an apparently opposite nature are demanded, 
that, if attained to the extent which seems 
necessary to constitute the professor, health 
of body and mind must be taxed to the utmost 
power of natural endurance. In furtherance 
of this government of order, therefore, as well 
as to permit the devotion of the powers of the 
mind to the most remunerative objects, it is 
essential to employ all the aids which ingenuity 
can invent, or which industry can amass for 
preservation. Thus all manuals, and collections 
of data, for reference in every department of 
scienceand practice, everything in the nature of 
indices to facts and precedents, whether printed 
in the form of tables, or by means of collections 
of specimens, should be provided, as they are 
in all other pursuits, and as it is especially im- 
portant that they should be in the profession of 
architecture. How much labour in calculation 
is constantly saved by the use of tables of 
logarithms, and by those of square and cube 
roots? The price books (before referred to) 
are the only instances we can name, of similar 
aids in what is peculiarly architectural, yet 
there might be many of equal utility. By 
accident, there is an encyclopedia of the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act, or else this matter 
would have afforded a fitting illustration of the 
immense tax upon the time of the architect, io 
mere matters of business, and of the care 
which bad been taken in remedying it. 

We by no means wish to urge, in advocating 
the compilation of tables and data for refer- 
ence in all departments of the practice of archi- 
tecture, that such aids should supp the want 
of that elementary course on which we have 
insisted. No doubt, tables of scantlings, such 
as those published by Tredgold, may often 
prove of great service, but they were never 
intended to render less necessary the study of 
the rules by which they were calculated, and 
least of all are they to be used by those who do 
not comprehend a This is not 
the description of aid which we more parti- 
cularly refer to, but rather the want of compila- 
tions of data, to prevent the useless repetition 
of labour, that there are no rules of profes- 
sional practice for the conduct of works, and 
for regulating the business intercourse between 
contractor and architect, no authorized scale 
of charges, not even a well-comprehended 
principle of professional etiquette, no vade 
mecum, or catalogue of requisites in a building, 
to which reference can be made in drawing 
up specifications, in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of omission,— indeed nothing which can 
bear a comparison with the extent of the need. 
We have elaborate works on all styles, works 
on masonry, on carpentry, and other depart- 
ments of architecture and building, in which 
pivcisicn and rules are accurately investigated, 

ut we have nothing of the nature of text 
books or manuals. e should be glad to see 








° Vide pages 165 and I0, cale 
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a work which would show at one view, how 
every part of a building might ordinarily be 
executed; in one plate we would show toge- 
ther every variety of execution in sashes, case- 
ments, and details of that description ; in others 
respectively, the various forms of gutters, the 
modes of joining and flashing lead and zinc, 
the different bonds of brickwork, the methods 
of laying floor boards, the kinds of doors, and 
the different ways of hanging and hingeing 
them, the varieties of roof covering, the diffe- 
rent methods of laying slates and tiles. Now, 
much has been done in some departments,— 
for example, different forms of roofs and 
naked flooring are collected together in more 
than one work of authority ; still the collection 
might be very greatly extended, and published 
in « form more useful for reference. But the 
work which we contemplate, is one of a far 
more comprehensive nature. We would have 
in it, such things as smoke-pipes and venti- 
lating cowls, water-closets, and kitchen ranges ; 
for it is matter of this description, which every 
one is supposed to be acquainted with, which 
makes up the greatest tax upon the time of 
the architeet, withdraws his attention from the 
art, or at best prevents through ignorance, his 
availing himself of those forms which he could 
modify to his purpose. Such a work should 
also, tor example, specify the different sizes 
of pipes, the different kinds of materials used 
in various parts of the kingdom :—in the ma- 
jority of cases a tabular arrangement of little 
more than names would suffice. The work 
would thus be in the full sense of the term, a 
manual, and could not fail to produce the most 
beneficial effect upon the art of architecture, 
by allowing the opportunity for the higher 
branches of the architects’ practice, which re- 
quire time and study. Such a manual would 
be useful to old and young, but to the latter it 
would be invaluable, for whilst now, to these, 
the difficulty is often so great of obtaining 
such requisite particulars at all, the vigour of 
the mind is wasted at that very time of life, 
when the facalty of taste would be capable of 
cultivation to the best advantage. 

We have entered thus far into one of the 
necessities of architectural practice, because 
we wished to shew the means by which that 
amount and quality of knowledge required to 
form the architect, might be gained without a 
tax upon the energies scarcely to be advised. 
We had imputed to architects certain defi- 
ciences in elementary and professional know- 
ledge, and we feel that we can be answered by 
the plea of the inadequacy of life and time, so 
long as the means of transacting the business 
of the profession are so inadequate. Certain 
things must be attended to, inseparable from 
the most important object, and therefore an 
architect fully competent to undertake what- 
ever he may be called upon to do, is an excep- 
tion, and therefore it can hardly be a matter 
for surprise, that so few have a proper estimat¢ 
of what ought to be requisite qualifications. 
‘Lhus each overrates the abilities which he 
may happen to possess. He who has great 
power in delineation, speaks contemptuously 
of So and So, who never designed an elevation, 
or drew a moulding, whilst So and So thanks 
heaven that he never wasted his time about 
drawing, which he can get others to do, and 
that he knows the difference between good 
work and bad. Each thinks that his parti- 
calar qualifications are those which make the 
architect. But both will have to gain or buy 
the assistance of others in points, in the design 
and the conduct of a building ; therefore neither 
can be considered fairly to claim the title of 
architect, since both are deficient in abilities 
which are inseparable from the pursuit of 
arebitectare as a profession. It cannot be 
denied, that the architect is now often not 
the competent professor of all that forms part 
of his profession and his art, but rather the 
head of an office, the superintendent of depart- 
ments in which he himself may have no skill. 
Supposing a theatre has to be built,—to one per- 
son be confides every thing that relates to the 
heating, 1s advised by another as to the venti- 
lation ; decorators, upholsterers, and artists he 
employs to design as well as to execute—each 
in their several departments. And when the 
building is completed, how little is seen of the 
unity whieh should characterize the work, how 
little is there of the band or thought of the 
architect. 

So, as we have heard it said, standing in 
the profession of architecture becomes a con 
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sequence, not of taste in design, or skill in 
construction,—not of the full possession of 
ability in what constitutes architecture, but of 
length of purse ;—genius and taste “ without 
money are more profitiess than sea-weed.”’ 
Thus it is capable of demonstration, that the 
anomalous state in which architecture is, com- 
pared with other professions, is, in a great 
measure, to be attributed to defects at the out- 
set, and to those which it is the business of 
architeets themselves to remedy. For, what 
may be taken to be the opinion of the world, 
from which the employment of architects, and 
their influence in bringing about good con- 
struction, and improvement of taste, is to 
spring? That this improvement is not to be 
looked for from architects, who are incapable 
of it. That, for any matter connected with the 
arrangement, ventilation, construction, and 
decoration of buildings, an architect may, in 
the greater number of instances, be dispensed 
with. And, so long as the public can apply 
to the profession of architecture, and not find, 


as they would in a parallel case in any other | 
profession, that the professor has the means | 


within himself of eupplying the object and 
the want, so long will there be reason for that 


opinion, one which we are convinced is | 


very extensively prevalent, although perhaps 
less from any failure in supplying the demand, 
than from want of proper alacrity in antici- 
pating and providing for it—awant sure to exist 
where there has been no solid foundation in a 
carefully devised, and complete elementary 
course, and where every aid of that nature 
which may be ealled mechanical, is so abso- 
lutely essential, and yet so inadequately pro- 
vided. 











ARCHITECTURAL STYLE. 

Sin,—There is no creature in this itn 
breathing world of ours so ill-used, so severely 
tasked, so hard ridden, as your hobby-horse. 
No matter in what department the animal 
may be classed, for the genera and species 
vary considerably, whether it be your sanatory 
hobby, your currency hobby, your educa- 
tional hobby, or your fine art hobby, only let 
the rider be fairly astride and once started, 
and away he goes, to the admiration of all be- 
holders, setting at roe every obstacle which 
may present itself to less sanguine imagina- 
tions, until the poor animal is completely 
ridden to death. 

On a pegasus of this description, Mr. 
Robert Kerr seems to have mounted, and the 
pace at which he appears to be travelling is 
certainly something of a killing one, to judge 
by the article on the subject above-named in 


Tue Buitver of July i7th. To our old-| 
fashioned notions, the road on which he is | 
cantering his hobby, denominated “Tue Beav- | 
TIFUL,”’ is likely to terminate in a quagmire, | 


and for the purpose of giving a friendly warn- 
ing, these few remarks are penned. Let us, 
however, do justice to the article in question. 
The object at which it aims, the recommenda- 
tions given as to the employment of prece- 
dent, and the freshness and vigour with which 
they are enforced, are worthy of all commen- 
dation. We think, at the same time, that we 
perceive some confusion of ideas in the mode 


in which the term “Style” is used, and we | 


are still more strongly of opinion, that the 
doctrine laid down, that beauty in architecture 
has no connection whatever with “the con- 
triving of plans,” and is something to be kept 
altogether distinct from the material elements 
out of which this beauty is to be evoked, is 
essentially vicious in principle, and misleading 
in its tendency. Let us refer to each of these 
subjects separately. 

The “essence of style,” we are told, “ lies 
simply in the essence (whatever this may be) 
of character and expression and sentiment,—a 
varied essence developed in varied manifesta- 
tion.” With this definition we have no 
quarrel, except that the triple use of the word 
“essence” rather detracts from than adds to 
its clearness. In this view we understand by 
the term “style,” simply the evidence of the 
artist’s mind infused into his work, imparting 
its character of severity or richness, of grace 
or massiveness, of complexity or simplicity, 
according to the nature of the work, and the 
artist’s intention and purpose. In this sense 
the application of the word “ style ” is almost, 
if not entirely, identical with its application 





to the measured melody of a Milton, the tamid 
periods of a Johnson, the placid sweetness of 
a Guido, or the richly gushing harmonies of a 
Mozart; or, as Mr. Rerchne himself expressed 
it, “In music, in painting, in poetry, in archi- 
tecture, there are a thousand ways to pleasure 
—a thousand styles—all equally delightful and 
beautiful and true.” 

But Mr. Kerr proceeds to say,—“ The pre- 
sent practice of architecture lying entirely in 
the use of the systems of design collected from 
antiquity, there are demanded of our architects 
attainments in respect of style—in knowledge 
of certain systems of its variety—which hitber- 
to were never required to be displayed,” &c. 
Now, very little reflection is requisite to per- 
ceive that here the term is altogether changed 
in its meaning, by its application to discrimi- 
nate between the “ various systems of design” 

a Dopey Bursa by the way) Egyptian, Greek, 
oman, Gothic, &c., which have successively 
prevailed. These are merely the conventional 
arrangements—the language, in fact, in which 
the artist’s ideas are to be expressed, and in 
which the peculiar characteristics of his ge- 
| nius must be displayed. It is true that each 
| of these modes or systems has its own pecu- 
| liar capabilities, as is the case also with the 
various languages in which authors have 
written, but there is a wonderful variety of 
styles and beauties to be evolved from each. 
Look, for instance, at the grace displayed in 
the monument of Lysicrates compared with 
the ow of the Parthenon, or see the diver- 
sity still more exemplified in the sombre mas- 
siveness of the crypt of the fourteenth century, 
contrasted with the lightness and elegance of 
the lady-chapels and chantries of the same 
“wy Surely then the same term can hardly 
e used with propriety, to designate both an 
entire system of arehitecture and the various 
expressions and shades of character of which 
it is capable. We are quite aware that in the 
loose manner in which language is frequently 
applied to subjects of this kind, a term is often 
employed in two or more senses, which has 
been eminently the case with the one under 
diseussion ; but if clear and definite ideas are 
valuable in the study of art, it is highly desir- 
able that the exact meaning of the terms em- 
—— should be established. 
urn we now to the second subject hinted at 
above. Art, according to Mr. Kerr (architec- 
tural art, be it understood), is a pure abstrac- 
tion, an etherial essence, disdaining all con- 
nection with the matter on which it has to 
work, turning up its angelic proboscis with 
contempt at such vulgar elements as stone and 
brick and timber and iron. This is no exagge- 
ration, for we are told, that “to teach the 
| learner the clear distinctness of the pure art, 
from the mere means and modes of its embo- 
diment—is to give him the best first lesson in 
its true philosophy.” Again, “ the contriving 
of plans—with all other things which are ve ry 
excellent in their way, and very indispensable 
' in their value, but which have no connection 
| with the subject, we must quite set aside for 
| the time, and abstract the perfectly separate 
| fine art to stand alone in the mere nature of 
itself, before we can hope to secure that nicety 
| of judgment which so delicate a subject of 
| thought demands.” 

We are further informed, that “ the discern- 
ment of the philosophy of style can never be 
hoped for till the eye can look steadily at that 
pure art in which style has its being.’ 

We here very naturally inquire what is this 
fine-art architecture, this pure abstraction ? 
how is it to be comprehended ? in what man- 
ner are we to become acquainted with such a 
spiritual essence, which refuses to manifest 
itself by outward and visible signs? We may 
ask the question, but our readers will in vain 
search Mr. Kerr’s paper for areply. He com- 
mences his fifth paragraph thas—‘* Having 
thus defined art,” Cee those who can discover 
in the previous part of the article any such de- 
finition will be more successful than we have 
been. We are repeatedly told what art is not, 
but the nearest approach to telling us what 
it is, is the information that it is“ an integer 
of thought, no longer confounded with the cal- 
culation of cost, or the contriving of builders’ 
work according to the Act.” 

We fear that if, taking Mr. Kerr’s advice, 
we attempt “ to look steadily” at this “ integer 
of thought,” we shall find, like the clown in 
the Twelfth Night, that “it hath bay windows 
transparent as icadoes, and the clear stones 
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towards the south-north are as lustrous as 
ebony.” 

To be candid, however, subsequently we have 
something like a definition of the term “ art,” 
“that which lies in the design of beauty for 
the production of pleasure.” Pro hac vice, 
we accept the definition; but every one must 
see that in putting forward this expression, 
Mr. Kerr condenses his “ etherial essence ;” 
his abstraction becomes something tangible ; 
his “ integer of thought ” is converted into an 
integer of matter; we have something which 
could have no visible existence except in con- 
nection with the material on which the mind 
has been exercised. Indeed, as Mr. Kerr ad- 
vances he comes down from the eminence of 
pure abstraction, and in referring to the de- 
signs of the ancients he observes, very justly, 
“ that the intellect of man in those days being 
freer in our peculiar province than now, and 
more under the action of the true principles of 
judgment, which lie in nature and reason alone 
—design proceeded more in the natural way, 
and following nature in exact adherence to fact 
(no sham, no concealment), and obeying rea- 
son in having no standard of criticism buat ab- 
stract rationality of means and ends, purpose 
and expression—no misappropriations, no mis- 
applications, no subversions, no Nelson 
columns, no stone proportions in irom, no 
architecture applied to machinery,—the human 
mind produced of necessity works rigbtly prin- 
cipled,” &e. Now what is all this but assert- 
ing, and asserting well, that design—fine art 
in architecture,—to be successful, must bave 
immediate reference to the object and purpose 
of the design, and to the material in whieh the 
design is to be carried out. What, then, be- 
comes of the “segregation of thefine art archi- 
tecture,” “ the perfect separateness of art from 
its mere adjunets,” and the theory of the 
“etherial essence ” which has preceded? Our 
art is essentially connected with, even depend- 
ent upon, the materials on which it has to be 
exercised, In this respect architecture differs 
materially from the sister arts of poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. In them, Nature is the 
inexhaustible fountain direct from which they 
draw their inspiration and beauty. There 
does not exist in the whole range of these arts 
a beauty of expression, the portraiture of an 
emotion or passion, which has not its prototype 
in the world around. The connection of 
architecture with nature is only of a secondary 
class. We draw from nature our ideas of 
strength or weakness, harmony and proportion; 
but these ideas, so derived, exist as abstract 
principles, more or less strong as the mind has 
been cultivated in this direction, and are ap- 
plied instinctively to the particular instances 
presented to us; to these is superadded that 
knowledge, which every one gains from expe- 
rience, of the fitness or otherwise of certain 
materials for certain purposes. There is also 
the perception of the beauty of form derived 
primarily from nature, but existing also innate 
in every mind in a greater or less degree. It 
is then with these principles in their applica- 
tion to the raw material with which he has to 
deal, that the architect has to do; but in so 
deuling with them he is farther confined by 
precedent and custom to certain systems or 
modes, which, like corks to the swimmer, may 
uphold the unskilful, but may operate as tram- 
mels to the daring and bold. It surely does 
not require much argument to prove that under 
these circumstances it is scarcely possible for 
the art of architecture to exist in an abstract 
form. What gave the peculiar characteristics 
to the trabeated and columned architecture of 
the Greeks, to the arcaded masses of the Ro- 
mans, to the aspiring and taper stractures of the 
middle ages, but the material with which they 
bad to construct and carry out their designs ? 
Every one practically admits the force of this, 
How satisfied is our sense of proportion and 
fitness whem we see every kind of material 
employed about @ building openly avowing its 
own honest character. The stone really stone, 
not stueco or iron painted to imitate it; iron 
employed where lightness and strength are 
requisite, @ due proportion observed between 
the piers and apertures. If @ building is 
erected ia granite, we do not look for the same 
delicacy of mouldings and elaborate design as 
we wight expect were Caen or Bath stone em- 
ployed. If briek be the materia! used, vaults 
and arches naturally suggest themselves as 
principal features in the structure. To talk 
then of design, of fine art architecture as a 


pure abstraction, having no reference to the 
material employed, we again repeat, must lead 
to serious error and gross inconsistency. 

“ Thecontriving of plans,” says Mr. Kerr, has 
nothing to do with “pure art, in which style has 
its being.” 

In most structures, the plan is usually first 
arranged, and has of itself, in all styles, dictated 
to a considerable extent the mode of con- 
struction, the material employed, and thenature 
of the embellishment, The Pantheon, the 
Greek temple, the Roman Basilica, the Byzan- 
tine churches, the middle age cathedral, are 
all familiar instances, in which plan and ar- 
rangement have materially, indeed essentially, 
modified the design of the exterior. It would 
be about as consistent in erecting a house to 
begin by fixing the roof, as in designing one 
to commence by preparing the elevation or ex- 
terior design, except in certain cases of ter- 
races and streets, familiar to every architect. 
We will not further enlarge on the subject, 
as indeed lengthened argument would be 
thrown away where all that is necessary is a 
simple reference to the whole history of archi- 
tecture and to its present practice. 

We trust that Mr. Kerr may be induced to 
rein in his fiery charger, and deseend to the 
quieter though safer region of plain practice, 
in which we heartily wish him all possible suc- 
cess. . 








THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB COM- 
PETITION. 

Sin,—If we may judge by the applause 
which the art of copying elicits, we ought im- 
mediately to shun all attempts at improvement, 
as innovation. Camdenists appear to have 
set a worthy example, and established a creed 
which the supple spirits of the present age are 
too happy to follow,—nay, conceive it rank 
heterodoxy to doubt,—and whether ecclesiastic 
or layman, Goth or anti-Goth, still the uni- 
versal faith in architecture, and that which 
marks the nineteenth century as widely dif- 
ferent from preceding periods, is the mathema- 
tical precision and delicate exactness in which 
ancient or medieval art is reproduced; the 
displacement of a column, or the alteration of 
an eotablature; a deviation in the form of a 
cburch, or the non-conformity to the triple 
rule for the east window of the chancel, are 
all such violations of orthodox principles as 
now established, that he is a bold man who 
dares to think for himself; as if our venerable 
forefathers had possessed themselves of all 
past, present, and future thoughts, swamped 
the intellects of ages to come, as well as laid 
violent embargo upon all ideas which might 
have existed previous to those wonderfal pe- 
riods which form the ne plus ultra of all art. 
Poor architecture appears to bave got into a 
terrible fix; its career is terminated, and it 
presents the curious anomaly of art, which con- 
tinues to be practised, having come to an impas- 
sable full stop, at the beginning as well as at 
the end of her existence :—all before as well as 
all after this orthodoxy is—mnil, nil. 

It would be in vain for me to recount the 
marvellous re-productions of the great geniases 
of the present day in the noble art which they 
practise with such intense spplication—to their 
books; it would be in vaio to attempt such a 
list,—it would swell to an enormous balk. A 
great work has just now been uncovered to the 
vulgar gaze,—the new part of the Carlton 
Club. house, with its polished granite columns, 
its gigantic entablature,—of course in strict 
proportion,—the whole most elaborately copied 
by the talented architect from a building by 
Sansovino. Ill-natured people will say that the 
casts from the original assisted the masons, 
in some small degree, in producing the perfeet 
similarity to the great original, and that the 
mental labour of the reviver was greatly di- 
minished thereby. But who will dare to 
criticise so perfect a copy? If, indeed, there 
had been any freaks of fancy, any attempts at 
original or poetic feeling, quite fresh, and even 
possessing, for such a thing, evidence of talent 
in that way, then would the critic’s lash have 
smitten him ; but now, he is safely screened by 
the borrowed plumage of Sansovino.* 
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Great and glorious is our age of fine art! 
Another grand work, of the same genus, will 
shortly rise to establish our architectural fame. 
The committee of the Army and Navy Club 
after considerable labour and discussion, evine- 
ing an extraordinary knowledge of fine art, 
as well as constructive skill, and after having 
in the most disinterested manner awarded two 
premiums for designs merely for the pleasure 
of seeing them hang up in their rooms,—have 
at length determined, it seems, that their 
building shall be a copy of a by San- 
sovino!—a copy, on which will have been em- 
ployed the joint intellect of two architects. 
The club have, however, opened our eyes to 
one thing—it being now made evident that they 
acted without much disceroment in the first in- 
stance, bestowing their premiums upon two 
designs, both which they have thought proper 
to dismiss, passing over altogether the design 
which they bave since discovered to be so ex- 
cellent that they have actually adopted it for 
execution. Not that the club shewed them- 
selves much more blind than most other folks 
—since none of those who spoke of the exhi- 
bited designs bestowed any notice on No. 46, 
Messrs. Parnell and Smith’s, except to inform 
us that Count D'Orsay was somewhat unac- 
countably mixed up with it. Perhaps some 
passed it by without remark, because the first 
glance satisfied them as to what it was—a leaf 
stolen out of Sansovino, Nevertheless, after 
the turn which matters have now taken, it will 
be weil to shew us its shape and likeness. 
Anti Coryvism. 


SE 
THE WINDOW TAX AND TAX ON BRICK. 


BOTH BRALTH-OF-TOWNS-QUBSTIONS IN TRE 
PORTECOMING PARLIAMENT. 


It so happens that those two taxes which 
are so highly obnoxious to a free dispose! of 
arabitoutnral and constructive detail for the 
promotion of the health of towns, are equally 
obnoxious to the same free disposal! of detail for 
the promotion of architectural beauty in building 
itself, and hence most injurious to that and to 
the expansion of the best interests of both the 
science of architecture and the art of building 
in general. It would become none so well, 
therefore, as architects and builders, to take 
the initiative in some specific and determined 
measure for the purpose of sweeping away 
these obnoxious tsxes at once, during the 
highly opportune moment of time when preli- 
thinary weasures are about to be taken for the 
cleansing of the national Augean stable, and 
the foundation and establishment of the health 
of towns, with which those very taxes are so 
inextricably involved. Inextricably, we main- 
tain, for how can the health of towns be freely 
and unobstractedly promoted while such bin- 
drances to those very detaile most necessary, 
most esseatial, to its promotion and establish - 
ment are permitted to stop up the way. And 
we are very much mistaken indeed if the Go- 
vernment do not already perceive the gross in- 
cousistency of upholding sach taxes at the very 
moment that they are elearing the way for the 
health of the community; and that they are 
therefore quite resigned, 1/ strenuously pushed, 
to take the only means of gracefully backing 
out of such a dilemma by yielding the point at 
once. They cannot pretend to any thing like 
sincerity in the promotion of sanatory laws 
unless they do. And now, therefore, is the 
time to take the initiative in thas bringing a 
not by any means new grievance, or even new 
movement, into some one practical shape. 

To that end a correspondent of our own, 
“A. G.,” proposes that am association for 
the abolition of the brick and window duties 
be forthwith established, aad that, prelimioarily 
at least, by architects and builders, whose in- 
terests are so deeply affected, and who mast of 
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tions of these duties, and be best able to ex- 
plain their injurious operation, not only on 
their own pecuniary interests, anc through 
these directly on the pecuniary interests of the 
public, who pay for all; but also on the public 
health, and on the free promotion and establish- 
ment of those sanatory improvements which it 
is now the heart's desire of the public to carry 
out to their legitimate issue. 

If once such a parent association were fairly 
established in the metropolis, branch associa- 
tions over all the empire, co-operating and 
communicating with the metropolitan head, 
would soon follow, and with a little well-di- 
rected energy,our newand old legislators would 
at once be induced to abolish these obnoxious 
taxes on light and safety, comfort, cleanli- 
ness and health. The great object, at present, 
as our correspondent observes, is to give an 
additional spur to that already strong public 
opinion which is directed against these inim- 
ical taxes, and to keep public attention, 
“alive to the evils consequent on what 
you have very justly termed the ‘ Light and 
Health (and you might add the Architectural 
Symmetry) Tax.” 

We are pleased to observe that this little 
war-cry which we had the fortune to suggest, 
and which our contemporaries were not slow 
in doing us the recognized honour of pass- 
ing along, from one to the other, like some 
rallying motto,—is now in active service. From 
The Times we perceive, that at arecent meet- 
ing of the metropolitan delegates on the window 
tux, attended by Lords Dunean and Dudley 
Stuart, Sir Benjamiv Hall, Mr. George Daniel, 
and others, in Marylebone vestry, “ resolations 
were agreed to which declared, in substance, 
that the meeting was impressed with the inju- 
rious, unequal, and oppressive effects of a ¢az 
upon light, air, and health ; that, regarding the 
window-tax merely in the light of a fiscal im- 
position, it was in the highest degree unjust to 
tax the English tradesman for the first neces- 
sary of life, whilst the property of Irish land- 
lords was exempted from any share in a taxa 
tion to which English proprietors had been for 
many years subject; and the meeting earnestly 
urged all constituent bodies to make the re- 
peal of the window tax a primary object in the 
ensuing election, and, wherever it may be pos- 
sible, to return no condidates who will not 
pledge themselves cordial!y to co-operate in 
the attainment of this great end.” 

On the latter point we are glad to be able, 
now that the result of a number of these elec- 
tions has transpired, to state, in the words of 
a contemporary, the Manchester Advertizer, 
that not the least of those great social questions 
which have much more engaged the attention 
of constituencies and candidates than any 
thing of a decidedly great political character, 
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“is the subject of the sanatory condition of 


our large towns, and, connected with it in a 


very important manner, the kindred point of 


window duties, To a greater extent than 
might have been anticipated, this has been one 
of the matters which have been brought pro- 
minently before the notice of candidates, and 
we cannot anticipate from these circumstances 
any other than the most favourable results. In 
the city of London, the question of the 
window daties was made one of the most con- 
spicuous points: and it is a matter sincerely 
to be hoped that the premier, who has just 
been returned by the citizens of that great 
constitaency at the head of the poll, will seri- 
ously and practically direct his labours to this, 
with the other important matters connected 
with the health of towns’ measures we are 
promised for next session. As we doubt not 
the sincerity which the cabinet professes on 
this question, so also are we the more san- 
guine that an effort vigorously made to repeal 
the window tax must be successful, How can 
it (as has been well observed), with the sem- 
blance of consistency, be otherwise? We 
cannot imagine men descanting on the neces- 
sity of cleanliness, of an abundant supply of 
water, of freeing as much as possible the at- 
mosphere from impurities, and at the same 
time denying these very persons the light of 


Heaven im positive profusion. Why, the enact- | 


ments of the Health of Towns’ Bill itself 
would be shorn of more than half their benefit 
were this not the case. * * We trust the 
people of England will! not be slow in asserting 
that all sanatory regulations must be inefficient 
and incomplete without the abolition of the 
window tax,” and the tax on brick, say we. 
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GRAVE-STONES. 





Sir,—To the improved form of grave-stones 
in your number of June 19:h, permit me to add 
two from Luxemburg, the plainer form of 
which J conceive would be more applicable in 
districts where the indigenous stone is diffieultly 
worked, than the ornamental sculpture on those 
proposed by your correspondent “J.8.,” and 
with whose reprobation of the base purposes 
for which churchyards are still sometimes em- 
ployed, I cannot but agree. 

I beg, however, to protest against the lock- 
ing-up of churchyard gates, except during the 
night. Good is it, both for mind and soul, to 
enter the “ house of mourning ;” sweet also is 
it privately to visit, now and then, the graves 
of our relatives and our friends, and painful is it 
to be deprived of such a melancholy pleasure. 
Let churchyards be therefore open, as they used 
to be, for meditation ; but let it be patrolled, if 
necessary, by the parish beadle, or some well- 
conducted inmate of the workhouse, with 
authority to prevent children playing therein, 
or other improper conduct. I see, however, 
no great harm in allowing a few sheep occa- 
sionally to keep down the grass, so that con- 
venient access may be had to all the graves, 


although I do not like that prim appearance of | 


our modern public cemeteries, which now 
causes them to be frequented more as pleasure- 
gardens than such sacred places ought to be. 


W. Bromer. 





THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
Tue committee appointed by the council 
of the School of Design to consider the report 
of the special committee, to which we referred 
some time since, have made their own report 
to the Board of Trade, recommending nearly 
all that was suggested by the masters; especi- 
ally the delivery of lectures and instruction in 
the principles of design. The following are 
amongst the recommendations :-— 
“Thateach professor shall be solelyrespon- | 
sible to the committee of instruction for the | 
management and progress of his respective 
class; shall suspend students if necessary, re- 
porting the same, as soon as conveoiently may 
be, to the committee of instruction. He shail 
also report, at least every two months, on the 
state of his class to the committee of instruc- 
tion; and shall attend the meetings of the said 
committee when required, to give any infor- 
mation relative to his particular class, or to | 
offer any suggestions respecting it. 
That each professor shall, at least once a | 
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week, deliver to the students in his class, col- 
lectively, a lecture, or discourse, explanatory of 
the subjects of study in progress in his class. 

That courses of special lectures shall be de- 
livered to the whole school on anatomy, bo- 
tany, perspective, and the history, principles, 
and practice of ornamental art, The lecturers 
to be specially remunerated, and the lectures, 
with the periods of their delivery, to be deter- 
mined upon by the committee of instruction. 
The students of the female school to aitend 
such lectures as the committee of instruction 
may deem expedient, and to oceupy distinct 
seats to be provided for them. 

That each professor and master be requested 
to contribute at least one specimen of orna- 
mental art to each exhibition. 

That a gold medal be offered as an annua! 
prize for some high specimen of ornamental 
art; to be open for competition to all students 
in the Goveroment Schools of Design through- 
out the country. 

That a course of lectures on the history, 


| principles, and practice of ornamental art 


shall be delivered at least once a year in each 


of the branch schools, by a competent person, 


to be appointed by the council, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Trade, and to be 
specially remunerated. 

That the Board of Trade be requested to 
take into immediate consideration the impera- 
tive necessity of affording more efficient ac 


| commodation to the Head School of Design, 


in Somerset House, by providing spacious and 
well ventilated apartments for the purposes of 
instruction, a lecture and exhibition room, 
sufficient space for the museum and library of 
reference, and especially a room to be expressiy 
used for the purposes of the modellers.” 

It remains to be seen what part of the report 
the Board of Trade will adopt, and then, whe- 
ther it will work well. 

There is to be no exhibition of drawings 
this year, at which the pupils complain. 





Pvussic Recorns Orvice.—We bear that 
Sir Gregory Grey, having referred the question 
of the proposed site for the Public Record 
Office in Chancery-lane to the Metropolitan 


| Commissioners, they have reported in favour 
| of its adoption. 
| building is 175,0002., the fittings 31,500/.; the 


The estimated cost of the 


houses and ground which it would be neees- 
sary to purchase, 243,000/.; making the total 
cost 450,000/. It is to be observed, however, 
that this includes the erection of several short 
streets in the immediate neighbourhood. 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Commission of Monuments—before the 

Chamber of Peers.—\t might have long re- 


mained unknown to the public at large, what | 


| 
| 
| 


} 


is done in France for the preservation of ancient | 


buildings, if the estimates thereof had not 
caused some observations in the French legis- 
lature, of which the following is an abstract of 
what was said pro et contra. Count Mont- 
alembert accused the commission of some 
acts of vandalism — negligenee in the pre- 
servation of ancient monuments, The first 
specific charge is on account of the church of 
S:, Germer, which the commission has allowed 
to crumble to pieces. Some years ago 
(answers the commission) the Home Secretary 
sent an architect to study the restoration of 


that building. It bas suffered by a great fire, 
which calcined some of its walls ; its buttresses 
are every where ruined, and the materials of 
the whole building very bad and perishable. 


Pillars, walls, buttresses—all were to be remade 
at a cost of 600,000 franes. As this sum 
seemed too high, the commission sent two 
other architects (onea member of the Building 
Council), who, however, confirmed the first 
report, and thus placed such a costly enterprise 
beyond the limits of possibility. Another 


reproach cast on the commission and its archi- 
tects, is the demolishing of the tower of Mantes. 
It is said, however, that the foundations 


proved to be decayed after the necessary works 

had been done, and that even the consolidation 

of this tower (built in the thirteenth century) 
} 


has been a matter of great difficulty. The 


censure on the ruin of the belfrey of Valen- 
ciennes seems to be equally unfounded, as it 
came down while the official steps towards its 


restoration were en train. 

The monuments which claim the help of 
the commission are very numerous. Often 
the Secretary of State is obliged to purchase 
works, disliked, it seems, by the local autho- 
rities, So, for instance, the basse-ceuvre at 
Beauvais; the Roman Church at Beaugensy. 
But, if extravagant prices or expense are at 
stuke, Government cannot afford them. The 
Church of Brantome—tumbling down when 
the architect bad just applied his professional 
aid, has been adverted to by Count Montalem- 
bert. But another artist having been deputed 
for repairing the Jévue of the former, the 
mischief may be yet stayed. 

Statue of Conradin, Naples.—This city has 
been ornamented by a work of Thorwaldsen, 
through the liberality of H. R. H. the Hered. 
Prince of Bavaria. It stands in the church 
S. Maria del Carmine, and has been executed 
in marble by P. Schépf, who has also made 
the basso relievos on the pedestal. One re- 
presents the farewell of the last Hotenstaufen 
trom his motber—the other from his death- 
companion, Prince Frederic. These were the 
aneestors of the Bavarian dynasty. 

Notre Dame at Paris.— The Common 
Council of Paris, foremost in so many useful 
enterprises, have undertaken a work, which is 
to be considered preparatory to the whole re- 
storation of. the above edifice, we mean the ex- 
cavation (lowering) of the square before the 
cathedral. ‘The expense has been estimated 
very low, at 53,306 franes, but once begun the 
work must be finished. It is a singular obser- 
vation, that the portal of this (as some other 
old churches) sticks now in the ground, so 
much so, that the pious have to descend to the 
sanctuary—instead of getting up to it; the an- 
sightly proportions of the portal point also 
that way. The preparatory investigations 
have, indeed, shewn that the entrance to the 
cathedral possessed once eleven steps — and, 
consequently, that the building sinks constantly 
beneath the surface. Whether this is to be 
attributed to a geological depression of the 
terrain, or wholly to the accumulation of rub- 
bish, or of world-dust (as some German philo- 
sophers call it), cannot be yet decided. 

Munich Architectural Appointments.—T he 
king has appointed Mr. August Vogt, bither- 
to Professor of Architecture at the R. A., 
Seperior Building Councillor at the Supreme 
Board —instead of the lamented Giartner.— 
Eduard Metzger, Professor of Civil Buildings 
and Architectural Drawing at the Munich 
Polytechnic School, has also been nominated 
Superior Councillor at the Supreme Board. 

Rome. Reinhart’s Demise.—This venerable 
Nestor of European artists died lately, aged 








eighty-six years, of which he passed fifty in 
the Roman capital. Having been acquainted 
with all the notorieties of the age—none who 
came to Rome, neglected to see Reinhart. 
His works are scattered over Europe from 
Stockholm to Sicily, amongst which his en- 
gravings are not to be forgotten. He was a 
great friend of the open air and the chase, 
which latter he practised up to a few years 
before his demise. 

Oil from Stone-—A communication was 
made, some short time ago, to the French 
Institute about what was called “ Huile aur 
pierres.” The oil is perfectly clear and trans- 
parent, does not ootl, ond yields a flame of 
great intensity and clearness. A company, 
formed for the manufacturing of this mineral 
oil, possesses in the vicinity of Autun inex- 
haustible strata of rock, from which not only 
oil, but other valuable substances, as a sort of 
grease (graisses), tar, ammoniacal water, 
paraffine—substances of which some are valu- 
able as manures,—are extracted. 

Free Trade and the British Iron Trade.— 
It was to be foreseen, that nations who sell us 
their goods, would, in course of time, take 
ours. In the two sea ports near the Danube, 
Galacz, and Braila, the import of English 
manufactures in 1844 was to the amount of 
624,688 fl; in 1846 it had risen to 4,017,423 fl. 
The iron and other metal ware imported now 
into Moldau and Wallachia is mostly of 
English origin. 








ARRANGEMENT OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

THe arrangement of lunatic asylums is 
likely to occupy the attention of architects 
and others for some time to come, and offer an 
excellent opportanity for the display of ability 
and knowledge. The chances of cure for the 
patients depend greatly on the building in 
which they are confined, and the arrangements 
made for them in it. Dr. Conolly remarks 
justly, “ Although the first thing demanded by 
society, when we undertake to relieve it of 
the presence of those who cannot be at large 
consistently with the safety of themselves or 
others, is their perfect security: it must be 
remembered that this security does not require 
gloom, or a frightful apparatus, We require 
that the building should be on a healthy site, 
freely admitting light and air, and dvainage. 
Space should be allowed for summer and 
winter exercise, for various employments, and 
for all the purposes of domestic economy. 
Warmth must be provided for during the 
winter, light for the winter evenings, coolness 
and shade in the summer. Separate wards 
and bed-rooms for the tranquil, for the sick, 
for the helpless, for the noisy, for the unruly 
or vislent, and the dirty; a supply of water 
eer and a drainage so complete, that 
the baths, water-closets, und building in gene- 
ral, may always be kept perfectly clean and 
free from bad odours. Ibere should be work- 
shops and workrooms, and schoolrooms, sepa- 
rate from the wards, and cheerfully situated ; 
a chapel, conveniently accessible from both 
sides of the asylum; as also a kitchen, a 
laundry, a bakehouse, a brewhouse, and rooms 
for stores, and all the requisites for gardening 
and farming; and also a surgery, and ail that 
is necessary for the medical staff. All these 
are indispensable in every large public 
asylum.” 

To a profusion of embellishments he ob- 
jects; he also disapproves of “ painting num- 
bers and titles on the walls of airing courts, 
by which the walls are disfigured, and the pa- 
tients are reminded of their confinement as 
insane persons when walking out for relaxa- 
tion, or led to consider themselves prisoners. 
W hen it is remembered that many patients are 
sent to an asylum whose senses are perfect, 
and whose feelings are as acute as those of 
sane people, and that from the moment they 
enter the outer gate every thing becomes reme- 
dial or the reverse, the reason will at once be 
seen why the external aspect of an asylum 
should be more cheerful than imposing ; more 
resembling a well-built hospital than a place of 
seclusion, or imprisonment.” 

The architectural deficiencies of asylums 
built even a few years ago are notorious: many 
new ones must now be raised, and we recow- 
mend the careful consideration of the subject 
to our architectural readers. At page 349 of 
our last Volume (IV.), will be found some 





account of the Devon Asylum, and a number 
of block plans of existing asylums, with re- 
marks on their comparative advantages. 


oe a paar 


CLAY-BUILT COTTAGES. 








Sir,—Having seen in your valuable paper 
some articles on building clay cottages, I am 
induced to give your readers the method which 
I have seen practised for these last fourteen 
years in Norfolk. In many parts of this 
county cottages are mostly built with clay 
walls and clay chimneys; the walls are built 
either in one solid piece, or else with clay 
lamps or bricks well dried in the sun, of any 
size which may be thought convenient. They 
are carried up in rather a rough manner to 
insure a good key to the plastering either 
inside or externally: the angles are protected 
by angle beads, and the plaster consists of good 
dey mixed with road-sand, or silt, as it is there 
called. But more frequently the plaster is 
composed of old clay and loam or mudgen, 
well kneaded with old straw to a proper con- 
sistency by horse-treading it. These cottages 
are raised about 2 feet above the surface of 
the earth on flint walls, or pinnings, as they 
call them—the remaining walls above being 
clay; the eaves of the roof generally project 
from 9 inches to 1 foot beyond the walls. 
The windows and door-frames should all of 
them have a drip-board projecting about 5 
inches beyond the walls to carry off the rain. 
This is the method which is generally prac- 
tised in Norfolk, and the cottages look very 
neat when well finished by a good tradesman ; 
but it requires a good workman to finish them 
properly. The advantages derived from these 
cottages are these :—Ist. Cheapness in con- 
struction. 2nd. They are warm and com- 
fortable in winter, and cooler in summer than 
most other houses, and, if properly built, will 
last a long time. I am, Sir, &c., 

A Norro.k ARrisan. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners for the eree- 
tion of new churches, in their 27th annual 
report lately published, state that twenty-one 
churches have been completed since the date 
of the last report, by aid of grants from them, 
with accommodation for 17,272 persons, in- 
cluding 13,292 free seats; and that, in the 
whole, 391 new churches have been com- 
pleted, and provision made therein for 440,957 
persons, including 251,388 free seats. The 
Commissioners further report, that thirty-four 
churches are now in course of erection, and 
that plans for twenty-six churehes have been 
approved of.——The thorough repair which 
Romsey Abbey Church has been undergoing for 
some years being well nigh finished, Wednesday 
week was appointed to commemorate the com- 
pletion by public thanksgiving, for preservation 
of all and sundry from accident while engaged 
in the repairs. The Nottingham Review 
announces the opening of “the People’s Col- 
lege erected by voluntary contributions for the 
education of the working classes ot Nottingham 
and its neighbourhood for ever.” The building, 
Tudor in style, comprises seven rooms, includ- 
ing a large hall, with arched and groined roof, 
and is said to constitute ‘noinconsiderable orna- 
ment’ to the district in which it stands. 
The ancient stained glass which once adorned 
the cloisters of Dale Abbey, and after its dis- 
solution, was transferred to Morley Church, 
has been recently restored by Mr. Warrington. 
The windows were very much mutilated, and 
many portions of them were misplaced, but 
they now form perfect pictures. The 
plans of Mr. Johnson of Lichfield, have been 
selected for the restoration of Stowe Church, 
in that city, and plans for two new churches, 
one at Darlaston and one at Bilston, by the 
same architect, have been accepted. Ata 
recent meeting of the Birmingham town coun- 
cil, it was stated by the lunatic asylum com- 
mittee, thatin answer to the advertisement for 
tenders for the erection of the asylum, eleven 
tenders had been received—ten for the whole, 
and one for only part of the works. The com- 
mittee had accepted the lowest tender, that of 
Mr. John Hardwick, at 38,9011. 9s. 10d. This 
tender exeluded the boundary fence, and was 
subject to such alterations as might, under the 
advice of the architect, seem necessary. The 
committee contemplated meeting a portion of 
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the excess of cost arising from the increased 
value of labour and materials by a reduction 
in the quantity of the stone-work, which would 
not essentially alter the character of the build- 
ing, while the expense would be lessened by 
nearly 2,000. Mr. Hardwick had commenced 
the work. St. John’s Church, in Grange- 
lane, Birkenhead, the foundation stone of 
which was laid on 17th June, 1845, and which 
has been built in the early English lancet 
style, cruciform, with nave, aisles, tran- 
septs, chancel, western tower, with broach 
spire, and south porch, from the design of 





Mr. Charles Reed, of Birkenhead, architect, ; 


carried out by Messrs. Walker, also of that 
town, contractors, was opened on Sunday week. 
The stained-glass windows have been designed 
and constructed by Mr. Forest. The founders 
were Messrs. Jackson and Mr. Mallaby, also 
of Birkenhead. The interior is fitted up with 
pews (which the architect was bound to do), 
and accommodates 900 persons. The length 
of the nave in the interior is 100 feet ; breadth, 
24 feet; height from floor tospringing of high- 
pitched roof, 38 feet ; height from floor to apex 
of roof, 54 feet 6 inches; breadth, including 
aisles, 45 feet 8 inches; breadth, including 
transepts, 83 feet 8 inches; piers, 10 feet to 
13 feet apart, and 18 feet Ginches high; arches 
9 feet 6 inches high. ‘Three other churches, 
Christ Church, at Claughton Firs, St. James’s, 
in Conway-street, and St. Anne’s, in the 
vicinity of the park, are also making progress 
towards completion.—— A ‘considerable num- 
ber of the bridges ’ at Manchester, it appears, 
are ‘in a very disgraceful state,’ as lately ad- 
mitted by the town clerk in council. Difficul- 
ties are said to exist in compelling the right 
parties, legally, to reinstate them. Railway 
companies were prepared to do so had they 
got possession of canals with which they seem 
to be connected. A colossal statue, in 
marble, of the late Earl of Lonsdale, has been 
installed between the court-houses at Carlisle. 
The Newcastle and Gateshead Sanatory 
Association have petitioned the Newcastle 
council to put an end to the accumulations of 
filth, &c., to which they have traced the pre- 
valence of fever, and which the council are 
empowered by the Town Improvement Act 
of 1846 to do. The attention of the council 
has also been called to their power to put down 
the smoke nuisance, of which Newcastle is a 
notorious focus. The face of a large and 
massively-built tower, imbedded in the earth, 
within a few feet from the surface, was lately 
laid open in course of excavation on the hill 
under the North British Railway station at 
Berwick, for the new bridge across the Tweed. 
It appears, says the Warder, to have been one 
of the towers of the ancient castle of Berwick, 
which through the long course of time had 
been filled up, and completely surrounded with 
masses of earth. The soil having been cleared 
away, it now stands an enduring relic of ancient 
architecture. 














RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 





and killed two labourers,— At the ‘sum- | 
mit’ of the Caledonian line there are now 
800 labourers employed. Their labours have 
been greatly expedited, it is said, by the Ame- 
rican boring machine, already noticed in Tax 
Buitper. The company intend to bring four 
of these into use by aid of a steam-engine. 
Gun-cotton, too, is now used in place of gun- 
owder. This portion of the line, it is caleu- 
ated, will cost the company 100,000/. before 
it is fit to receive the rails, which will not be 
for twelve months to come.——The Peruvian 
—- has accepted the proposal of Mr. 
Villiam Wheelwright to construct a line of 
railway, the first in Peru, between Lima and 
Callao, a length of about six miles, for which 
a decree has gone forth. The construction is 
to be on a cheap principle. 
ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIO, 

It is intended, we heer, immediately to es- 
tablish an electrie telegraph between all] the 
fire-engine stations in the metropolis, so that 
when a fire breaks out, information of the fact 
can instantaneously be communicated to all the 
stations on its reaching any one of them.—— 
A telegraph has been for some time in opera- 
tion through the Box tunnel, for the purpose 
of giving notice at either entrance, on the ap- 
proach of an up or down train, that the tunnel 
is clear of all obstructions. 








WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 


A court of sewers was held on the 6th inst., 
Capt. Bague in the chair, when a number of 
letters were read from different parties, calling 
upon the court to put into effect the sanatory 
provisions of the new Act. 

On the presentation of the list of petitions 
for new sewers and drains, leave for the exe- 
cution of which had been granted by the clerk 
and surveyor, under the authority of a resolu- 
tion passed at the last court, a long discussion 
ensued, in which the principle of delegating 
the powers of the court to their officers was 
strongly condemned, as highly impolitic, if 
not illegal, After a division the petitions 
were received, and at a later period of the day 
notice of motion was given to rescind the re- 
solution at the next court ! 

The Expiring Commission.—In reference 
to the subject of this commission, which ex- 
pires on the 5th of December next, Mr. John 
W bite brought forward the resolution of which 
he had given notice, viz., “ That the clerk do 
prepare the usual application fora new com- 
mission to the Right Hon. the Lord High 
Chancellor; the said application to be sub- 
mitted to the court at its second meeting in 
August.”” Mr. Hawkes opposed the motion, 


| and contended that great alterations were re- 





| 
} 


} 


quired in the composition of the commission, 


| and that the same persons should not be re- 


appointed. He was of opinion, also, that the 
parishes should have a greater control of 
their proceedings, and concluded by proposing 


| an amendment; but as no seconder could be 


Tue aggregate of this year’s calls now | found for it, it fell to the ground. The chair- 


amounts to 29,293,702/., yielding an average 
of 3,661,712, a month. For August they 
amount to 1,899,489/.: February and August 
are the lowest. -——- The Eastern Counties 
Company are now making the public pay a 
further bonus on their share of the recent 


really included in that ‘ tub to catch a whale.’ 
They have just raised their first-class fares 
from London to Cambridge from 10s. 6d. to 
13s. The old jog-trot system by coach cost 


only 12s.! so that there is, in this respect at | 


least, a retrogradation to very primitive times 
indeed. There is, of course, an equivalent 
rise on other fares and distances, except 
where the more potent sway of the omnibus 
system compels a reduction. Other absurdi- 
ties, such as the charge of ls. for a remanent 
length of 3} miles, or 4d.per mile!—have been 
oe, out by correspondents of the Cam- 
tridge Chronicle, The Times, &c. A slight 
yieldance of the arches and one of the but- 
resses near to the London-road at Manchester 
onthe South Junction line, is noticed by a 
Manchester paper of Saturday week. Four 
arches out of eight at Little Bolton, on the 
line in course of formation between Black- 
burn, Darwen, and Bolton, gave way on 
Tuesday week while yet in the green state, 








man remarked, that this court could not con- 


' trol the Lord Chancellor in his selection of 
| the persons to furm the commission, and of 
| course a large number of new commissioners 


would be appointed. The clerk said it was 


: § ' formerly the practice for the old commissioners 
cattle shew generosity—if they at least were } 





| Holland-street, in that locality. The report 


to recommend those persons who should be the 
new ones, but that plan had for years bevn | 
abandoned. Since the present commission 
was appointed, the number was considerably 
reduced, as upwards of sixty deaths had oc- 
curred. The chairman then put the motion, | 
which was carried by a majority of 28 to |. 
The Drainage of Kensington.—Mr. J. Phil- 
lips, the surveyor, brought before the court a | 
report, rea oye by elaborate plans and 
sections, on the subject of the drainage of 
Kensington, in consequence of memorials pre- 
sented by inhabitants of Church-street and 


pointed out the very defective drainage, and, 
in reference to the sewers passing through the 
churehyard, contained the following passage : 
— The depth of each of the sewers running 


under the churchyard is about seven or eight 
feet below the surface, in consequence of 
which, and from their openness, they have 
been frequently broken into and temporarily 








made good by the grave-diggers; the rain- 


water the ground to that level, and 
the exudations from the putrid human bodies 
in the graves drain into them, the noxious 
odour and sickening efflavium from which, 
mixing with the current of sir ing along 
them and the several private drains, and so 
into and through the houses, infect the atmo- 
sphere therein, creating fever, and otherwise 
annoying and injuring the inhabitants.” To 
remedy the evil, new sewers are proposed to 
be built in Church-street, Holland-street, and 
other places, to join with the present one in 
High-street, and to divert the course of several 
others, the total length being 2,267 feet. From 
the character of the ground through which the 
new sewers will pass, being hard gravel, it is 
roposed that the size No. 2 be adopted, and 
Saif a brick thick, which will enable the whole 
work to be done at the cost of 850/, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Willoughby doubted the propriety of 
altering the plan of sewers already laid down, 
as by departing from it a discussion would be 
raised on every fresh application. If the sewers 
were to fall in, the public would have to make 
good the damage, and it therefore behoved 
them to hold by the plan that had given such 
general satisfaction. In other respects he cor- 
dially TS of the plans of the surveyor. 

Mr. T. L. Donaldson, as a practical man, 
was favourable to experiments, but thoaght they 
should be exercised with great caution. Al- 
though many of the sewers in the Holborn and 
Finsbury division were built half a brick in 
thickness, yet still it was a matter of judgment 
and not of principle, and he was not satisfied 
that a sewer built of half a brick was a proper 
one. He believed that it would be liable to 
abrasion and a want of solidity. It was a 
great pity to try experiments where their 
failure might be of great inconvenience to the 
public; but he had no objection that the ex- 
periments should be tried in the collateral 
streets. 

Mr. Hawkes saw no necessity for the inter- 
ference of the court at all, es the inhabitants 
found no inconvenience from the present mode 
of drainage. As to fever and efflavium, he 
lived at Kensington and never even heard of 
it. The emergency was a trumped-up one, 
and the whole proceedings the most extra- 
ordinary ever beard of. 

Mr. Le Breton said no man could take up 
the report without being struck with its bold- 
ness and good sense. ‘lhe great merit of the 
commission would be estimated by the cheap- 
ness of the works executed. He hoped they 
would go on with the plan, and not fal! back 
upon the old and stupid system, which was no 
credit to the court, or any of the parties con- 
cerned. He moved, “ That the report of the 
surveyor as to the drainage of part of Kensing- 
ton be adopted end carried into effect, with 
directions to him to give an average depth of 
15 feet, as near as possible, along the line.” 
After some other hon. commissioners had ex- 
pressed their opinions, the chairman put the 
resolution, which was carried by a majority of 
14 to 6. 





Yorksairne Arcuirecturat Socirty.— 
The quarterly committee meeting of this so- 
ciety was held a fortnight ago, at the society's 
rooms, Minster-yard, at twelve o'clock. The 
following grants were made: 20/. additional 
grant towards the restoration of Howden 
Church, and 5/. additional grant for the resto- 
ration of the west window of Holy Trinity 
Church, Goodramgate, York. A communi- 
cation was read from the Ven. Archdeacon 


| Churton, ealling the attention of the society to 


the present state of the interesting church of 
Skipton, near Selby; and notice was given 
that a grant would be proposed at the next 
meeting, to be made in aid of the restoration 
of the chancel of that edifice. Notice was also 
given that grants would be moved at the fol- 
lowing meeting for the renovation of the roof 
over the chancel of St. Sampson’s Church, 
York, and for stained glass in the chapel of 
St. Miehael, Carleton, near Pontefract. A 
present of brass rubbings, from churches in 
Surrey, was received from the Viscount Downe, 
which was accompanied by an account of the 
inseriptions, dates, and peculiarities of the 
various brasses. It was accordingly resolved, 
“ That the best thanks of the society be given 
to Lord Viscount Downe for his most useful 
contribution, and for the labour and research 
to whieh the aceompanying descriptions bear 
witness.” 
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FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- | 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


The Commission of Monuments—before the 
Chamber of Peers.—I\t might have long re- 
mained unknown to the public at large, what | 
is done in France for the preservation of ancient 
buildings, if the estimates thereof had not | 
caused some observations in the French legis- | 
lature, of which the following is an abstract of | 
what was said pro et contra. Count Mont- 
alembert accused the commission of some 
acts of vandalism — negligence in the pre- 
servation of ancient monuments, The first 
specific charge is on account of the church of 
S:. Germer, which the commission has allowed 


to crumble to pieces. Some years ago 
(answers the commission) the Home Secretary | 
sent an architect to stady the restwration of 
that building. It bas suffered by a great fire, 
which calcined some of its walle > its buttresses 


are every where ruined, and the materials of 
the whole building very bad and perishable. 
Pillars, walls, buttresses—all were to be remade 
at a cost of 600,000 franes. As this sum 
seemed too high, the commission sent two 
other architects (one a member of the Building 


Council), who, however, confirmed the first 
report, and thus placed such a costly enterprise 
beyond the limits of possibility, Another 
reproach cast on the commission and its archi- 
tects, is the demolishing of the tower of Mantes. 
It is said, however, that the foundations 


pt oved to be dee ayed after the necessa works 
had been done, and that even the consolidation 
of this tower (built in the thirteenth century) 
has been a matter of great difficulty. The 
censure on the ruin of the belfrey of Valen- 
ciennes seems to be equally unfounded, as it 
came down while the official steps towards its 
restoration were en train. 

The monuments which claim the help of 
the commission are very numerous. Often 
the Secretary of State is obliged to purchase 
works, disliked, it seems, by the local autho- 
rities, So, for instance, the basse-ceuvre at 
Beauvais; the Roman Church at Beaugensy. 
But, if extravagant prices or expense are at 
stuke, Government cannot afford them. The 
Church of Brantome—tumbling down when 
the architect bad just applied his professional 
aid, has been adverted to by Count Montalem- 
bert. But another artist having been deputed 
for repairing the bévue of the former, the 
mischief may be yet stayed. 

Statue of Conradin, Naples.—This city has 
been ornamented by a work of Thorwaldsen, 
through the liberality of H, R. H, the Hered. 
Prince of Bavaria. It stands in the church 
S. Maria del Carmine, and has been executed 
in marble by P. Schépf, who has also made 
the basso relievos on the pedestal. One re- 
presents the farewell of the last Hotenstaufen 
trom his mother—the other from his death- 
companion, Prince Frederic. These were the 
ancestors of the Bavarian dynasty. 





Notre Dame at Paris.—The Common 
Counei! of Paris, foremost in so many useful 
enterprises, have undertaken a work, which is 
to be considered preparatory to the whole re- 
storation of the above edifice, we mean the ex- 
cavation (lowering) of the square before the 


cathedral. The expense has been estimated 


very low, at 53,306 franes, but once begun the 
work must be finished. It is a singular obser- 
vation, that the portal of this (as some other 
old churches) sticks now in the ground, so 
much so, that the pious have to descend to the 
sanctuary—instead of getting up to it; the un- 
sightly proportions of the portal point also 
that way. The preparatory investigations 
have, indeed, shewn that the entrance to the 
ral possessed once eleven steps — and, 
consequently, that the building sinks constantly 
beneath the surface. Whether this is to be 
attrisuted to a geological depression of the 
te train, or wholly to the accumulation of rab- 
bish, or of world-dust (as some German philo- 
sophers call it), cannot be yet decided. 
Munich Architectural Appointments.—The 
king has appointed Mr. August Vogt, hither- 
to Professor of Architecture at the R. A, 
Superior Building Councillor at the Supreme 
Board — instead of the lamented Gartner.— 
Eduard Metzger, Professor of Civil Buildings 
and Architectural Drawing at the Munich 
Polytechnic School, has also been nominated 
Superior Councillor at the Supreme Board. 
Rome. Retnhart’s Demise.—This venerable 
Nestor of European artists died lately, aged 


| 





eighty-six years, of which he passed fifty in 
the Roman capital. Having been acquainted 
with all the notorieties of the age—none who 
came to Rome, neglected to see Reinhart. 
His works are scattered over Europe from 
Stockholm to Sicily, amongst which his en- 


| gravings are not to be forgotten. He was a 


great friend of the open air and the chase, 
whieh latter he practised up to a few years 
before his demise. 

Oil from Stone—A communication was 


ime ago, to the French | ] é 
a ge ae + agli | county cottages are mostly built with clay 


Institute about what was called “ Huile aur 
pierres.” The oil is perfectly clear and trans- 
parent, does not soil, and yields a flame of 
great intensity and clearness. A company, 
formed for the manufacturing of this mineral 
oil, possesses in the vicinity of Autun inex- 
haustible strata of rock, from which not only 
oil, but other valuable substances, as a sort of 
grease (graisses), tar, ammoniacal water, 
paraffine—substances of which some are valu- 
able as manures,—are extracted. 

Free Trade and the British Iron Trade.— 
It was to be foreseen, that nations who sell us 
their goods, would, in course of time, take 
ours. In the two sea ports near the Danube, 
Galaez, and Braila, the import of English 
manufactures in 1844 was to the amount of 
624,688 fl; in 1846 it had risen to 4,017,423 fi. 
The iron and other metal ware imported now 
into Moldau and Wallachia is mostly of 
English origin. 





ARRANGEMENT OF LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 

Tue arrangement of lunatic asylums is 
likely to oceupy the attention of architects 
and others for some time to come, and offer an 
excellent opportunity for the display of ability 
and knowledge. The chances of cure for the 
patients depend greatly on the building in 
which they are confined, and the arrangements 
made for them in it. Dr. Conolly remarks 
justly, “ Although t®e first thing demanded by 
society, when we undertake to relieve it of 
the presence of those who cannot be at large 
consistently with the safety of themselves or 
others, is their perfect security: it must be 
remembered that this security does not require 
gloom, or a frightful apparatus. We require 
that the building should be on a healthy site, 
freely admitting light and air, and drainage. 
Space should be allowed for summer and 
winter exercise, for various employments, and 
for all the purposes of domestic economy. 
Warmth must be provided for during the 
winter, light for the winter evenings, coolness 
and shade in the summer. Separate wards 
and bed-rooms for the tranquil, for the sick, 
for the helpless, for the noisy, for the unruly 
or vivlentyand the dirty; a supply of water 
so copious, and a drainage so complete, that 
the baths, water-closets, and building in gene- 
ral, may always be kept perfectly clean and 
free from bad odours. bere should be work- 
shops and workrooms, and schoolrooms, sepa- 
rate from the wards, and cheerfully situated ; 
a chapel, conveniently accessible from both 
sides of the asylum; as also a kitchen, a 
laundry, a bakehouse, a brewhouse, and rooms 
for stores, and all the requisites for gardening 
and farming; and also a surgery, and all that 
is necessary four the medical staff. All these 
are indispensable in every large public 
asylum.” 

To a profusion of embellishments he ob- 
jects; he also disapproves of “ painting num- 
bers and titles on the walls of airing courts, 
by which the walls are disfigured, and the pa- 
tients are reminded of their confinement as 
insane persons when walking out for relaxa- 
tion, or led to consider themselves prisoners, 
When it is remembered that many patients are 
sent to an asylum whose senses are perfect, 
and whose feelings are as acute as those of 
sane people, and that from the moment they 
enter the outer gate every thing becomes reme- 
dial or the reverse, the reason will at once be 
seen why the external aspect of an asylum 
should be more cheerful than imposing ; more 
resembling a well-built hospital than a place of 
seclusion, or imprisonment.” 

The architectural deficiencies of asylums 
built even a few years ago are notorious: many 
new ones must now be raised, and we recom- 
mend the careful consideration of the subject 
to our architectural readers. At page 349 of 
our last Volume (IV.), will be found some 








account of the Devon Asylum, and a number 
of block plans of existing asylums, with re- 
marks on their comparative advantages. 








CLAY-BUILT COTTAGES. 
Sin,—Having seen in your valaable paper 
some articles on building clay cottages, [ am 
induced to give your readers the method which 
I have seen practised for these last fourteen 
years in Norfolk. In many parts of this 


walls and clay chimneys; the walls are built 
either in one solid piece, or else with clay 
lamps or bricks well dried in the sun, of any 
size which may be thought convenient. They 
are carried up in rather a rough manner to 
insure a good key to the plastering either 
inside or externally: the angles are protected 
by angle beads, and the plaster consists of good 
clay mixed with road-sand, or silt, as it is there 
called. But more frequently the plaster is 
composed of old clay and loam or mudgen, 
well kneaded with old straw to a proper con- 
sistency by horse-treading it. These cottages 
are raised about 2 feet above the surface of 
the earth on flint walls, or pinnings, as they 
call them—the remaining walls above being 
clay; the eaves of the roof generally project 
from 9 inches to 1 foot beyond the walls. 
The windows and door-frames should all of 
them have a drip-board projecting about 5 
inches beyond the walls to carry off the rain. 
This is the method which is generally prac- 
tised in Norfolk, and the cottages look very 
neat when well finished by a good tradesman ; 
but it requires a good workman to finish them 
properly, The advantages derived from these 
cottages are these:—Ist. Cheapness in con- 
struction. 2nd. They are warm and com- 
fortable in winter, and cooler in summer than 
most other houses, and, if properly built, will 
last a long time. I am, Sir, &c., 
A Norrouk Artisan. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 

Her Majesty's Commissioners for the erec- 
tion of new churches, in their 27th annual 
report lately published, state that twenty-one 
churches have been completed since tbe date 
of the last report, by aid of grants from them, 
with accommodation for 17,272 persons, in- 
cluding 13,292 free seats; and that, in the 
whole, 391 new churches have been com- 
pleted, and provision made therein for 440,957 
persons, including 251,388 free seats. The 
Commissioners further report, that thirty-four 
churches are now in course of erection, and 
that plans for twenty-six churches have been 
approved of. The thorough repair which 
Romsey Abbey Church has been undergoing for 
some years being weil nigh finished, Wednesday 
week was appointed to commemorate the com- 
pletion by public thanksgiving, for preservation 
of all and sundry from accident while engaged 
in the repairs. The Nottingham Review 
announces the opening of “the People’s Col- 
lege erected by voluntary contributions for the 
education of the working classes ot Nottingham 
and its neighbourhood for ever.” The building, 
Tudor in style, comprises seven rooms, includ- 
ing a large hall, with arched and groined roof, 
and is said to constitute ‘noinconsiderable orna- 
ment’ to the district in which it stands. 
The ancient stained glass which once adorned 
the cloisters of Dale Abbey, and after its dis- 
solution, was transferred to Morley Church, 
has been recently restored by Mr. Warrington. 
The windows were very much mutilated, and 
many portions of them were misplaced, but 
they now form perfect pictures. The 
plans of Mr. Johnson of Lichfield, have been 
selected for the restoration of Stowe Church, 
in that city, and plans for two new churches, 
one at Darlaston and one at Bilston, by the 
same architect, have been accepted. Ata 
recent meeting of the Birmingham town coun- 
cil, it was stated by the lunatic asylum com- 
mittee, that in answer to the advertisement for 
tenders for the erection of the asylum, eleven 
tenders had been received—ten for the whole, 
and one for only part of the works. The com- 
mittee had accepted the lowest tender, that of 
Mr. John Hardwick, at 38,9017. 9s. 10d. This 
tender excluded the boundary fence, and was 
subject to such alterations as might, under the 
advice of the architect, seem necessary. The 
committee contemplated meeting a portion of 
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the excess of cost arising from the increased 
value of labour and materials by a reduction 
in the quantity of the stone-work, which would 





and killed two labourers,—— At the ‘sum: | 


mit’ of the Caledonian line there are now 
800 labourers employed. Their labours have 


not essentially alter the character of the build- | been greatly expedited, it is said, by the Ame- 


ing, while the expense would be lessened by | 


rican boring machine, already noticed in Tax 


nearly 2,000/. Mr. Hardwick had commenced | Buirper. The company intend to bring four 





the work. 


St. John’s Church, in Grange- | of these into use by aid of a steam-engine, 


lane, Birkenhead, the foundation stone of | Gun-cotton, too, is now used in place of gua- 


which was laid on 17th June, 1845, and which 


owder. This portion of the line, it is caleu- 


has been built in the early English lancet | lated, will cost the company 100,0007. before 
style, cruciform, with nave, aisles, tran- | it is fit to receive the rails, which will not be 


septs, chancel, western tower, with broach | for twelve months to come. 


The Peruvian 





spire, and south porch, from the design of | president has accepted the proposal of Mr. 


Mr. Charles Reed, of Birkenhead, architect, | 


carried out by Messrs. Walker, also of that 
town, contractors, was opened on Sunday week. 
The stained-glass windows have been designed 
and constructed by Mr. Forest. The founders 
were Messrs. Jackson and Mr. Mallaby, also 
of Birkenhead. The interior is fitted up with 
pews (which the architect was bound to do), 
and accommodates 900 persons. The length 
of the nave in the interior is 100 feet ; breadth, 
24 feet; height from floor to springing of high- 
pitched root, 38 feet ; height from floor to apex 
of roof, 54 feet 6 inches; breadth, including 
aisles, 45 feet 8 inches; breadth, including 
transepts, 83 feet 8 inches; piers, 10 feet to 
13 feet apart, and 18 feet Ginches high; arches 
9 feet 6 inches high. Three other churches, 
Christ Church, at Claughton Firs, St. James’s, 
in Conway-street, and St. Anne’s, in the 
vicinity of the park, are also making progress 
towards completion. A ‘considerable num- 
ber of the bridges ’ at Manchester, it appears, 
are ‘in a very disgraceful state,’ as lately ad- 
mitted by the town clerk in council. Difficul- 
ties are said to exist in compelling the right 
parties, legally, to reinstate them. Railway 
companies were prepared to do so had they 
got possession of canals with which they seem 
to be connected. A colossal statue, in 
marble, of the late Earl of Lonsdale, has been 
installed between the court-houses at Carlisle. 
The Newcastle and Gateshead Sanatory 
Association have petitioned the Newcastle 
council to put an end to the accumulations of 
filth, &c., to which they have traced the pre- 
valence of fever, and which the council are 
empowered by the Town Improvement Act 
of 1846 to do. The attention of the council 
has also been called to their power to put down 
the smoke nuisance, of which Newcastle is a 
notorious focus. The face of a large and 
massively-built tower, imbedded in the earth, 
within a few feet from the surface, was lately 
laid open in course of excavation on the hill 
under the North British Railway station at 
Berwick, for the new bridge across the Tweed. 
It appears, says the Warder, to have been one 
of the towers of the ancient castle of Berwick, 
which through the Jong course of time had 
been filled up, and completely surrounded with 
masses of earth. The soil having been cleared 
away, it now stands an enduring relic of ancient 
architecture. 














RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 
Tue aggregate of this year’s calls now 
amounts to 29,293,702/., yielding an average 
of 3,661,7127, a month. For August they 


amount to 1,899,489/.: February and August | 


are the lowest.-—— The Eastern Counties 
Company are now making the public pay a 


further bonus on their share of the recent } 
cattle shew generosity—if they at least were | 


really included in that ‘ tub to catch a whale.’ 
They have just raised their first-class fares 


13s. The old jog-trot system by coach cost 
only 12s.! so that there is, in this respect at 
least, a retrogradation to very primitive times 
indeed. There is, of course, an equivalent 
rise on other fares and distances, except 
where the more potent sway of the omnibus 
system compels a reduction. Other absurdi- 
ties, such as the charge of ls. for a remanent 
length of 3} miles, or 4d.per mile!—have been 
pointed out by correspondents of the Cam- 
bridge Chronicle, The Times, &e.———A slight 
yieldance of the arches and one of the but- 
resses near to the London-road at Manchester 
on the South Junction line, is noticed by a 
Manchester paper of Saturday week. Four 
arches out of eight at Little Bolton, on the 
line in course of formation between Black- 
burn, Darwen, and Bolton, gave way on 
Tuesday week while yet in the green state, 





William Wheelwright to construct a line of 
railway, the first in Peru, between Lima and 
Callao, a length of about six miles, for which 
a decree has gone forth. The construction is 
to be on a cheap principle, 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC,. 


It is intended, we hear, immediately to es- 
tablish an electrie telegraph between al] the 
fire-engine stations in the metropolis, so that 
when a fire breaks out, information of the fact 
can instantaneously be communicated to all the 
stations on its reaching any one of them.—— 
A telegraph has been for some time in opera- 
tion through the Box tunnel, for the purpose 
of giving notice at either entrance, on the ap- 
proach of an up or down train, that the tunnel 
is clear of all chetwaciiil 





WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 

A court of sewers was held on the 6th inst., 
Capt. Bague in the chair, when a number of 
letters were read from different parties, calling 
upon the court to put into effect the sanatory 
provisions of the new Act. 

On the presentation of the list of petitions 
for new sewers and drains, leave for the exe- 
cution of which had been granted by the clerk 
and surveyor, under the authority of a resolu- 
tion passed at the last court, a long discussion 
ensued, in which the principle of delegating 
the powers of the court to their officers was 
strongly condemned, as highly impolitic, if 
not illegal, After a division the petitions 
were received, and at a later period of the day 
notice of motion was given to rescind the re- 
solution at the next court ! 

The Expiring Commission.—In reference 
to the subject of this commission, which ex- 
pires on the 5th of December next, Mr. John 
W hite brought forward the resolution of which 
he had given notice, viz., “ That the clerk do 
prepare the usual application fora new com- 
mission to the Right Hon. the Lord High 
Chancellor; the said application to be sub- 





mitted to the court at its second meeting in 
August.” Mr. Hawkes opposed the motion, 
| and contended that great alterations were re- 
| quired in the composition of the commission, 
| and that the same persons should not be re- 
| appointed. He was of opinion, also, that the 
| parishes should have a greater control of 
| their proceedings, and coneluded by proposing 


| an amendment; but as no seconder could be 

found for it, it fell to the ground. The chair- 
| man remarked, that this court could not con- 
| trol the Lord Chancellor in his selection of 
_the persons to form the commission, and of 
| course a large number of new commissioners 
would be appointed. The clerk said it was 
formerly the practice for the old commissioners 
to recommend those persons who should be the 
new ones, but that plan had for years been 


: : } abandoned. Since the present commission | 
from London to Cambridge from 10s. 6d. to | 


was appointed, the number was considerably 
| reduced, as upwards of sixty deaths had oc- 
'curred. The chairman then put the motion, 
| which was carried by a majority of 28 to 1. 

The Drainage of Kensington.—Mr. J. Phil- 
| lips, the surveyor, brought before the court a 
report, accom anied by elaborate plans and 
sections, on the subject of the drainage of 
Kensington, in consequence of memorials pre- 
sented by inhabitants of Church-street and 
Holland-street, in that locality. The report 
pointed out the very defective drainage, and, 
in reference to the sewers passing through the 
churehyard, contained the following passage : 
—* The depth of each of the sewers running 
under the churchyard is about seven or eight 
feet below the surface, in consequence of 
which, and from their openness, they have 
been frequently broken into and temporarily 
made good by the grave-diggers; the rain- 

















water penetrating the ground to that level, and 
the exudations from the putrid human bodies 
in the graves drain into them, the noxious 
odour and sickening efflavium from which, 
mixing with the current of air ing along 
them and the several private te and so 
into and through the houses, infect the atmo- 
sphere therein, creating fever, and otherwise 
annoying and injuring the inhabitants.” To 
remedy the evil, new sewers are proposed to 
be built in Church-street, Holland-street, and 
other places, to join with the present one in 
High-street, and to divert the course of several 
others, the total length being 2,267 feet. From 
the character of the ground through which the 
new sewers will pass, being hard gravel, it is 
a oa that the size No. 2 be adopted, and 
alf a brick thick, which will enable the whole 
work to be done at the cost of 850/, 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Willoughby doubted the propriety of 
altering the plan of sewers already laid down, 
as by departing from it a discussion would be 
raised on every fresh application. If the sewers 
were to fall in, the public would have to make 
good the damage, and it therefore behoved 
them to hold by the plan that had given such 
general satisfaction. In other respects he cor- 
dially approved of the plans of the surveyor. 

Mr. + L. Donaldson, as a practical man, 
was favourable to experiments, but thought they 
should be exercised with great caution. A\l- 
though many of the sewers in the Holborn and 
Finsbury division were built half a brick in 
thickness, yet still it was a matter of judgment 
and not of principle, and he was not satisfied 
that a sewer built of half a brick was a proper 
one. He believed that it would be liable to 
abrasion and a want of solidity. It was a 
great pity to try experiments where their 
failure might be of great inconvenience to the 
public; but he had no objection that the ex- 
periments should be tried in the collateral 
streets. 

Mr. Hawkes saw no necessity for the inter- 
ference of the court at all, es the inhabitants 
found no inconvenience from the present mode 
of drainage. As to fever and effluvium, he 
lived at Kensington and never even beard of 
it. The emergency was a trumped-up one, 
and the whole proceedings the most extra- 
ordinary ever beard of. 

Mr. Le Breton said no man could take up 
the report without being struck with its bold- 
ness and good sense. ‘Ihe great merit of the 
commission would be estimated by the cheap- 
ness of the works executed. He hoped they 
would go on with the plan, and not fall back 
upon the old and stupid system, which was no 
credit to the court, or any of the parties con- 
cerned. He moved, “ That the report of the 
surveyor as to the drainage of part of Kensing- 
ton be adopted and carried into effect, with 
directions to him to give an average depth of 
15 feet, as near as possible, along the line.” 
After some other hon. commissioners had ex- 
pressed their opinions, the chairman put the 
resolution, which was carried by a majority of 
14 to 6. 





Yorksatre Arcairecturat Sociery.- 
The quarterly committee meeting of this s0- 
ciety was held a fortnight ago, at the society's 
rooms, Minster-yard, at twelve o’clock. The 
following grants were made: 20/. additional 
grant towards the restoration of Howden 
Church, and 5/. additional grant for the resto- 
ration of the west window of Holy Trinity 
Church, Goodramgate, York. A communi- 


cation was read from the Ven. Archdeacon 


Churton, calling the attention of the society to 
the present state of the interesting church of 
Skipton, near Selby; and notice was given 
that a grant would be proposed at the next 
meeting, to be made in aid of the restoration 
of the chancel of that edifice. Notice was also 
given that grants would be moved at the fol- 
lowing meeting for the renovation of the roof 
over the chancel of St. Sampson’s Church, 
York, and for stained glass in the chapel of 
St. Michael, Carleton, near Pontefract. A 
present of brass rubbings, from churches in 
Surrey, was received from the Viscount Downe, 
which was aecompanied by an account of the 
inscriptions, dates, and peculiarities of the 
various brasses. It was accordingly resolved, 
“ That the best thanks of the society be given 
to Lord Viscount Downe for his most useful 
contribution, and for the labour and research 
to whieh the accompanying descriptions bear 
witness,” 


Rae ott tiers 
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Hew Books. 


Tables for Estimating the Contents in Cubic | 
Yards of the Earthwork of Railways and | 


other Public Works. By Cuanies K. 
Sisiey, C.E., and Witniam Rursrerorp, 
of the Royal Academy, Woolwich. London, 
Longman and Co., 1847. 
Were we to judge of the importance of any 
particular subject by the number of works on 
it that issue from the press, we should be in- 
duced to assign a high place to the estimation 
of the quantity of earthwork in railway cuttings 
and embankments. During the present year, 
so far as it has yet passed over us, no fewer 
than five different productions of this class 
have been given to the world, and all of them 


for the ostensible purpose of facilitating the | 


calculations of the prismoid, a geometrical 
figure which admits of a very simple and ele- 
gant analytical expression, involving in its re- 
duction not the slightest difficulty. 

Of these, two are very costly and elaborate 
performances ; the other three are more con- 


densed, being confined to a few concise tablets | 


calculated to embrace the usual range of prac- 
tical appliances, and to exclude every thing that 
is not absolutely necessary. 

Of the latter, the work now before us is in 


our opinion the most meritorious, and the best 
adapted for the intended purpose: it consists | 
of three principal tables, and one subsidiary | 
one; the principals are computed to depths of | 
cutting and heights of embankment, from zero | 


up to sixty feet, at intervals of halfa foot, thus 


precluding any error exceeding three inches, | 


either in excess or defect. ‘The numbers them- 
selves have been computed to three places of 
decimals, and tabulated to the nearest integer 
unit, that being deemed sufficiently accurate 
for every practical case, 

The numbers in the body of the tables give 


the total content in cubic yards, of a piece of | 


earthwork | chain or 22 yards in length, cor- 


responding to the central width and ratio of 


slopes given at the top of each table ;—the | 


tables are calculated for the several slopes of 
1 tol, 1¢ to 1, and 2to 1; and rules are given 


for reducing the numbers to any intermediate | 


slopes. 

Each of the principal or complete tables is 
divided into three parts, distinguished respec- 
tively by the Roman capitals A. B. and C., 
a division which, no doubt, has been adopted 
for the convenience of the page; part A. is 
of a triangular form, ranging trom zero up to 
30 feet, horizontally, vertically, and diagonally; 
part B. is in form of a rectangle, running 
horizontally from 30 to 60, and vertically from 
zero up to 30 feet; part C. is also in the form 
of a triangle, similar to part A., and carries 
the arguments horizontally, vertically, and 
diagonally from 30 feet up to 60, and thus 
completing the table. Now, if these three 
parts be supposed to be brought into immediate 
contact in their proper order, they will be 
found to constitute a large triangular table, 
having the arguments running along its sides, 
from zero to the utmost computed limit at 60 
feet, 

This arrangement ought to have been more 
particularly explained in the work itself, and 
we cannot help also thinking, that a little more 
of explanation and illustration, as regards the 
taking out and reducing the quantities, would 
have been an additional recommendation to 
the work. The subsidiary table, No. 4, is in- 
tended for generalizing the principals, by 
shewing what must be added to or subtracted 
from the tabulated quantities, to obtain the 
contents for any other width of central part, 
greater or less than that mentioned at the head 
of the tables. Thus generalized, the useful 
performance which has called forth these re- 
marks, cannot fail to obtain a place in the office 
of every railroad engineer and contractor. 


The Tradesman’s Book of Ornamental Designs, | 


Parts L., 1l., and Vii. Orr, Paternoster- 
row; Menzies, Edinburgh. 
To every judicious endeavour to spread a 
knowledge of the principles of design amongst 


our operatives and others, to afford them at a | 


cheap rate good examples, by which the eye 

may be schooled and the taste refined, we owe 

assistance and are at all times glad to give it, 
The work now before us professes to have 





! this object in view, and might be made of con- 
siderable use: some of the designs, however, 
| display such want of knowledge of the style 
in which they are supposed to be expressed, 
that they are more likely to confuse the student 
than to give him clear ideas of styles and enable 
him to master and retain their several charac- 
teristics. For example, the first plate in Part 
III, headed, “ Scroll, &c., Gothic,” has not 
the slightest pretence to be termed Gothic, 
either as to forms or segs, 1 and the first 
plate in the second part “Iron Gate,” has 
scarcely any more claim to the epithet Gre- 
cian, which is tacked to it. We would have 





production of the work, not as an expression 
of ill-nature, but as a reason for effecting im- 
provement in succeeding parts. — 
Accompanying the designs is an “ Essay 
on Ornamental Art” by Mr. Jas. Bal- 
lantine, not yet sufficiently advanced to 
be judged of. The writer starts however 
with a great and important mistake when 
' he says, “To talk of works of art grow- 
ing upon our liking is absurd. Persons may 
and often do improve on acquaintance, but 
works of art never. The perception of beauty 
is inherent in the human mind, which is 
| rapid in its combinations, and prompt and 
irrevocable in its decisions!’ Education in 
art, then, goes for nothing. 


The Law Relative to Building Societies ; with 
Notes and Comments. By C. Eaan, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Hastings, Carey-street. 

Tis is a cheap and portable edition of the 

Act regulating building societies, with fewer 

“notes and comments,’ however, than the 

subject requires and the title of the pamphlet 

leads one to expect. The chief point urged by 

the editor, and not a useless one, is the im- 

portance of obtaining respectable and responsible 

solicitors. 





Correspondence, 





Sir, —I should rejoice to see some of the 
builders take the hint that was suggested in 
the Ari- Union Journal a few months ago, viz., 
erect some rooms suitable for painters as well 
as sculpturs. ‘Those for the former might be 
erected over other buildings in town, and 
would do as well as the best, so that they hada 
private entrance ; the size might be about 30 
feet long, with corresponding width and height; 
some might be a little less than this, and some 
greater, according to the convenience of the 
spot. Those for the use of sculptors should 
be a little different from the former; they 
woyld require a gate-way in order to take in 
marble, clay, &e. The light is the primary 
object in rooms for this purpose, and it is not 
expected that they should be elaborately 
finished. That the speculation would be a 
profitable one is beyond doubt. If, however, 
builders should think to the contrary, let any 
one who wishes to give it a trial, advertise to 
artists in want of studios to come to any place 


| STUDIOS FOR ARTISTS. 
| 
} 
| 








as they might fancy, naming the annual rent 
j} atthe same time, 
how many they would have to erect, for which 
they would have tenants to step in as soon as 
finished. I am, Sir, &c., 

Ww. 


SCARBRO’ CHURCH COMPETITION, 


Mary’s Church, Scarbro’, which states that 
the sum of 7,000/. will be necessary to carry 
out the repairs and restorations according to 
the designs of Mr. Christian, the architect 
selected, whilst the advertisement limited the 
| eost for competition designs to 3,500/.,, 1 think 





it was the bounden duty of the committee 
to reject the plans which did not comply 
with the terms of the advertisement; 
| if they do not, it will shew that the Searbro’ 
competition is another instance of the gross 
unfairness practised towards architects by com- 
mittees, and for which, I believe, they are ac- 
tionable.—I am, Sir, &c., 





our remark viewed by those interested in the | 


HMiiscellanea, 


Ruixovs Boitpines.—On Saturday last 
Mr. Stevens, the surveyor of the western dis- 
trict of the city of London, applied to the sit- 
ting magistrate, Guildhall, Sir J. Pirie, for 
his directions under an emergency not pro- 
vided for by the new Buildings Act. He stated 
that a stack of chimneys belonging to some 
ruinous unoccupied premises in New-street- 
square, by the Queen’s printing-office, had 
fallen, and from the appearance of the pre- 
mises there was reason to apprehend the whole 
would fall in a few hours, to the danger of the 
public. He wanted, therefore, authority to 
immediately shore up and take down the pre- 
mises. The alderman of the ward, the over- 
seers, and all the local authorities were out of 
town. He had resorted to the Mansion-house, 
but was not so fortunate as to meet with the 
Lord Mayor. He bad done what the law re- 
quired him, as district surveyor, to do, and 
from what he bad put in motion he should ob- 
tain the necessary authority about Wednesday ; 
but he wanted authority to do instantly what 
was necessary for the protection of the public. 
Sir J, Pirie said, he would take upon himself 
the responsibility of ordering him to do what 
the safety and convenience of the public re- 
quired; and gave the surveyor a written au- 
thority to that effect. 

Pure Water For A Penny: Pipes anp 
Cisterns Purcep spy Epsom Satts,—A 





they might choose, and after seeing their | 
various designs, put their name down for such | 
| 


They would then know | 


Sir,—Having seen in your columns a notice | 
respecting the proposed alterations at St. | 


you will agree with me when I say, that | 


and | 


correspondent of the Morning Post, Mr.‘G. R. 
Skene’, of Hampstead, describes a pre 
which, if carefully conducted, cannot but be 
effectual in cheaply cleansing leaden pipes and 
cisterns. He ordered two ounces of Epsom 
salts or sulphate of magnesia to be rinzed 
with some buckets of water through a dirty 
cistern, when forthwith he was told that “ the 
cistern was turned into silver.’’ In fact, the 
sulphuric acid had attacked the lead, and dis- 
engaged the whole of the brown scurf, although 
it might have rather been anticipated, on the 
modern chemical doctrine, that towards such 
an acid as the sulphuric, which has no peculiar 
preference to metals, magnesia would have had 
a strong enough attraction to prevent such an 
effect. Perhaps the acid was divided, how- 
ever, between the two bases, Mr. Skene 
suggests the direct use of dilute sulphuric acid 
itself, and that, notice being given, the whole 
of the water-pipes [and cisterns?] in the 
metropolis might thus be cleansed in one day. 
Particular care, of course, is necessary after- 
wards in the cleansing away of the poisonous 
salt of lead thus formed in either way. We 
may here too observe, what is not very generally 
known, that impure water itself may be 
cleansed by means of a small quantity of alam 
in powder, which precipitates all ordinary im- 
purities in a few hours. 

Leicester Square Pousric Batus AnD 
W asunovuses.—On Tuesday the commission- 
ers appointed to construct baths and wash- 
houses for the labouring classes commenced 
the erection of a spacious building for that 
purpose on a plot of ground granted by the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests in 
Orange-street, Leicester-square. Two hun- 
dred private baths for both sexes, a spacious 
| washing-room, with hot closets for drying, 
| and steam apparatus for the supply of hot and 
| cold water, are to be constructed, the estimated 
cost being 5,0002., which will be raised by a 
| rate on the inhabitants of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
fields. The water for the use of the establish- 
ment will be obtained from the Artesian wells 
supplying Trafalgar-square, and it is antici- 
pated that the concern will not only be self- 
supporting, but also yield a considerable profit 
to the parish.— Morning Post. 

Tue Works at Winpsor Castie.—A 
| Windsor correspondent states, that various 
alterations and improvements are now in 
| progress in and about the castle and the 
royal lodge at Frogmore, &e. One of the 
principal works at the castle is the construc- 
| tion of a new range of coal-vaults under 
the grand quadrangle, on which a great 
number of labourers are at work. A number 
of workmen and artisans are also engaged in 
preparing the Winchester Tower for the use 
of the master of the household. The Ward- 
robe Tower has just been converted, at consi- 
| derable expense, into a dwelling-house for the 
— secretary to Prince Albert. The royal 
| lodge at Frogmore is undergoing very exten- 








A Victim. | sive improvements and decorations, 
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Prosecten Works, &c.— Tenders have ] 


been called for, by advertisement, for the erec- 
tion of a new charch at Tipton, Staffordshire ; 
school rooms, and a new post-office, at Not- 
tingham; an infirmary at Watford ; an engine- 
house, boiler-house, tower, and other works at 
Clifton, for the Bristol water-works, with two 
reservoirs for same; cells for Lambeth work- 
house; also for the completion of an institu- 
tion at Dalston; for drainage and other works 
in Whitechapel; and various sewers in West- 
minster; for the execution of 8} miles of the 
Glasgow, Airdrie, and Monklands Junction 
Railway; and the construction of the several 
stations on the Rugby and Stamford line; for 
1200 tons of permanent rails for the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast line; for a supply 
of glass illuminators and tubes for the Admi- 
ralty; 800 tons of Guernsey lumps and 30 
fathoms of deal ends for St. Luke’s, Chelsea; 
Honduras mahogany, pine, oak, larch and other 
timber and plank for the Admiralty, for two 
years, and 100 tons tough cake copper for same. 
Tue Iron Trane.—The strike in Lanark- 
shire, recently noticed in Tux Buitver, had of 
late, according to the Edinburgh Witness, been 
every day becoming more important to the 
iron trade. On Thursday, week before last, 
the whole of the blast furnaces at Dundyvan 
were stopped for want of material.—It has 
been at length admitted by one of the iron trade 
oracles, in allusion to a previous rather tardy 
hint of acknowledgment that all had not been 
exactly as was represented at the late quarterly 
meetings [of which meetings, it will be recol- 
Jected, we some time since shewed pretty 
cogent reasons for steering rather elear in 
future}, that, “ although the price of Shrop- 
shire pigs had been well supported, it would 
be useless [now, we suppose he means, | to con- 
ceal the fact that the difficulty of obtaining 
Jormer rates for Staffordshire yet remains ;” 
but that “in the rial trade we have not heard 
of any further display of failing confidence.” 
Foreign ARCHHOLOGICAL CoNnGRESS.— 
The historical and archeological section of 
the “ Congrés Scientifique de France ’’ will be 
held at Tours, from the Ist of September until 
the llth. The various questions proposed to 
be discussed, many of them architectural, are 
given by Dr. Brometin the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for the current month. Amongst them 
are the following ;— Of what date are the 
painted windows of Tours cathedral; what 
subjects do they represent; who were their 
respective artists, and in what places were 
they executed ? 
arch employed during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries on the origin and general 
adoption of the pointed style of architecture ? 
What is the comparative lateral thrust of 
pointed and of semi-circular arches? What 
are the properties of flying buttresses? Are 
they of any other use than as resistance to 
lateral pressure? In the painted glass of the 


thirteenth century had the hieratic forms then | 


employed any analogy with the rules of he- 
raldry?” Meetings of the French Archzolo- 
gical Society will likewise take place at An- 
gouléme, on September 15th, 16th, and 17th, 
and at Limoges on the 20th, 2/st, 22nd, and 
23rd, to all which English travellers are speci- 
ally invited, on the contribution of ten frances, 
entitling them also to the “ Compte-Rendu” 
of the session, 

Ivy on Buitpines.—Sir ; Your last num- 
ber had some extracted remarks on ivy and its 
effect on buildings. It is there stated that 
ivy keeps off the rain, and is a protection to the 
wall on which it climbs. Perhaps this is true 
up to a certain period, but, besides the indirect 
injury arising from the concealment of decay, 
it destroys directly, in two ways—1. It will 
entwine itself in the coping, which, by con- 
traction in the length of its stem, it will pull 
over. The walls surrounding a castle three 
miles west of Banbury are thus pulled over. 
2. It will readily insinuate itself into a fissure, 
which it will widen, by horizontal expansion, 
to the overthrow of the masonry. In the north 
wall of the north transept of Calder Abbey, 
Cumberland, there is a stem of ivy 2 inches in 
diameter, now exposed to view, baving thrust 
away the inside face for some 20 feet square. 
The gist of the argument in the extract from 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle is, that because ivy is 
generally the concomitant of ruin, we must not 
therefore infer it is the cause. Nor must we; 
but at the same time we must not therefore 
infer that it is not the cause. Wi.cese. 


W hat effect had the form of | 


| 











Tue New Panutament.—The railway, 
engineering, and building interest will fare 
very well in the new Parliament as compared 
with former Parliaments. Mr. Hudson again 
sits for Sunderland, and brings in a friend for 
York, to say nothing of his influence in assist - 
ing Mr. R. Stephenson, the engineer, to a seat 
for Whitby. Mr. Locke, the engineer of the 
“ Grand Junction,” is returned for Honiton; 
Mr. Peto, the builder and railway contractor, 
is in for Norwich; and Mr. Cubitt, for Ando- 
ver; and Mr. Wyld, the mapseller in the 
Strand, bas been returned for ae By Mr. 
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CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN 
“THE BUILDER.” 








Por Sixty Words or less .............. =3 $ 
Every additional Thirty Words ...... o1e 
Cai GE: binds sasiccecnabenmectarsde 2 6 
Cae GED BAD... ccnes ctooresnatiaccbe 6696 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
OLLINS’S ODE on the PASSIONS will 





i 


Chaplin, the chairman of the South-western | 


Railway, is in for Salisbury ; and though last, 
not least, Mr. Glyn, the chairman of the North- 
western, is member for Kendal. 
tion “the battle of the guages ” has gone 


against the broad gauge and in favour of the | 


narrow, for while Hudson, Glyn, Chaplin, 
Locke, and Stephenson, all narrow guage men, 
arein, Mr. Russell, the chairman of the Great 
Western, has been defeated at Reading; and 
the engineer of that company, Mr. Brunel, 
who was talked of for Bristol, did not make 
bis appearance.— Morning Post. 
ImportTATION OF Z1nc.—Several very large 


importations of spelter or zine have taken | 


place within these few days, one vessel having 
brought 5,743 packages, another 10,232 plates, 
and others nearly 100 tons weight of this arti- 
cle, the production of Prussia. This zinc, or 
spelter, by both which names it is equally well 
known, is a metal of considerable hardness ; 
and, although but little malleable, is easily 
made into plates, by passing it through the 
rollers of a mill adapted for the purpose ; its 
colour is that of a bluish white; it oxidizes 
with difficulty, and lately has been much used 
in this country for various purposes, such as 
gutters for houses, vessels for containing 
water, pipes, and other articles; and more 
recently, also, for the manufactare of door- 
plates, in preference to brass and other mate- 
rial; it has also been drawn into a wire, for 
which a patent was obtained by the inventor 
in one of the towns of the north of England.— 
Sheffield Iris. 

Art-Union or Lonpon Exaisirion. — 
The exhibition of the works of art selected by 
the prizeholders, will be opened to the mem- 
bers and their friends on Monday next, in the 
Suffolk-street Gallery, with the exception of 
some few chosen trom Westminster Hall, 
which will not be obtainable till the end of 
the present month or beginning of the next. 
The exhibition will also comprise Mr. Selon’s 
picture, “ Queen Philippa intereeding for the 
Burgesses of Calais,” painted from the car- 
toon for which the Art-Union awarded their 
5001, prize. Mr. Lauder’s prize picture, 
“ Wisdom,” at Westminster Hall, is amongst 
the selections. 

Competitions. —Plans, with specifications 
and estimates, by architects, have been called 
tor by advertisement for the erection of a new 
borough prison at Plymouth, with premiums 
of 30/7. and 20/. for second and third plans 
selected.— Designs are also wanted for a work- 
house to accommodate 1,000 paupers of the 
City of London Union, the architect of the 
first selected to carry out his own design, and 
the second and third to receive premiums of 
1002. and 50/.—Plans and estimates also are 
wanted from architects for the Worcester 
County Lunatic Asylum, to be built of best 
hard brick in a simple style: premiums of 
50/., 30/., and 202. for the three first selected 
designs. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. — 


* Reatoration of Openings in Party Wall.” 
judice, papers are not open to us 
- as -The article “ Architecture.” in “Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana,” was written by Mr. J. Narrien, A.M. It is not separately 





Case being still sub 





$o1a, 

“ Architectural Student..—Apply to the Director at Somerset 
House. 

“Z, Y. X."—The shadow being thus put in serves to shew the 
actual projection ofthe parts. . 

“ Reader from the Beginning.”—In measuring folding gates, the 
rebate must be added to the width. The paving should have re- 
bated joints, and in this case also, the rebate added. The jogsle 
joint in landings is always added. 

“ Architect's Ansistant.”—The number of applications constantly 
made to men of station by partie: quite unknown to them, offers 
some excuse for non-acknowledgmeut 

“JG. J” (Leamington).—Next week. ’ 

Received.—" R. W." i Lambeth), * E. C.,” “Observer,” “ Y¥. N.,” 
“ Young Builder,” “ J. B.” (York). 

Books —* Architectural Sketches on the Continent,” drawn and 
etched by George Truefitt, Architect: Londen, Masters, Alders- 
gatestrect ; Exeter, Wallis) “Report of the Commissioners on 

farbours of Refuge.” “Churches of Warwickshire,” No. VIII. : 
Warwick, Cocke; London, Rivington. “The Swiss Question :” 
"ox, Paternoster-row. : 

‘ oT pooke Prices, and Adtresses.”"—We bave not time to point out 
books or find addresses Sat 

Erratum.—In the notice of Mr. Rogers's paper on “Limoges | 
Enamels ” (p. 357), it was erroneonsly made to appear that Leonardo 
da Vinci the art ofenameiling. It wasan artist of the 


same christian name, who afterwards received the title “ Lirgougin,” 
to distinguish him from the other celebrated Leonardo, 
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Pantheon Bazaar, be ange FF extensively used 


day. The 
In this elec- | . 


/ be recited by Mr. J. RUSSELL, with Illustrations in « 
Series of DRAWINGS magnified by means of the OPAQUE MIL. 


| CROSCOPE, accompanied by Music by Dr. Wallis, on the Morn. 


ings of Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and on the Evenings of 
ay! and Thu . Dr. Bachhoffner's LECTURES on NA 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY will comprive the Subject of the ELEC- 
TRIC TELEGRAPHS, &c CHEMICAL LECTURES by F. 
H. Holmes, Esq. on the Evenings of Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
autifal OPTICAL EFFECTS include the last DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS. DIVING-BELL and DIVER, with EX- 
PERIMENTS, &c. &«.—Admission, is. ; Schools, Half-price. 





TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 


ESSRS. WOOD and Co., GRAINERS. 
and WRITERS to the Trade only. 
70, York Road, Lambeth ; and at 23, Cross Street, 
Biackfriar’s Read. 


’ a - 7 ‘ * = 7 

CUNNINGHAM, Grainer, 50, George- 
4 . street, Euston-square, respectfully informs Builders, 
Painters, and the Trade in general, that he will unde e te grain 
maple wood in a superior manner at la per yard; oak, im the best 
style, at 10d. ; inferior ditte at éd.; pollard oak door, singly, &. ; if 
connected with the work at the same price as oak ; all other woods 
and marbles equally reasonable. 





'Te oD Ar van ~ . 
ATENT METALS for Bearings.—En- 
gineers and all Manufacturers in Brass, &c., &¢, are re- 
openly invited to test the quality of these new alloys, which have 
already received the sanction of eminent engineers and parties con- 
nected with public works. (ne sort for bearings and engineering 
purposes generally, will be found superior in quality and cheaper, 
than the metals now in use. (Uther sorts will be found of a better 
colour, a more brilliant surface and bearing a higher pelish than 
any ordinary brass. —Mesrsa. MEARS will be happy te send any 
quantity as samples, or to make any castings from patterns sent to 
them. 


ATENT BELLS. — Mesers. MEARS 


beg to call the attention of the trade and the public gene- 





| rally to these articles, which they are now prepared to supply in 
| any quantity and variety. The composition is of a new metal 


called the Union Metal, and the bells are of very beautiful tone and 
cheaper than those made of the ordinary bell-metal.—Orders re- 
eeived at the Bell Foundry, Whitechapel, for House, Cattle, Clock, 
and other Bella 





ECONOMY ! ECONOMY! 
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STEPHENS’ DYES FOR STAINING 
hI WOOD, as a SUBSTITUTE for PAINT. For Decorating 
Churches, Large Public Rooms and Theatres, as well as Private 
Dwellings. 

When economy in expenditure of material and time is of im- 
portance, these Dyes will be found of the greatest advantage, as they 
give a rich colour to plain woods, while they reflect all the beauty 
of the natural graining, which is so superior to imitations by art, 
and, at the same time, avoid the disagrveable smell and deleterious 
consequences of paint. 

The Dyes, or Stains, are prepared and sold by HENRY STE- 
PHENS, 54, Stamford-street, Blackfriars-read, London, in bottles 
of 6d. and 1s. each, and at los. per gallon. The Uak Colour may be 
obtained in powder at 4s. per ib., which dissolves in water te form 
the liquid, and Ub. will make one gallon of stain.—N.B. The trade 
supplied. 

Sold also at the Office of “ The Builder,” 2, York-street, Covent- 
garden, London. 





~ = spay ths bl 

ODD’S PATENT PROTOXIDE PAINT 

manufactured by CHAS. FRANCIS and SONS, CEMENT 
WORKS, NINE ELM&S, LONDON 

The properties of this Paint are peculiar for preventing iron from 
oxidation, wood from decay, and masonry from damp ; it neither 
cracks nor blisters with the hottest sun, and is therefore most valn- 
sble for ae ny Boilers, Steam, Gas, and Water-pipes; Hot- 
nouses, Forcing-houses, and for Shipping. Its adhesion is so great 
to iron and wood, that the hardest frnetion will scarcely remove it. 
it prevents vegetation on stuccoed buildings, and is not affected by 
spray of sea-water. 

PROTOXIDE PAINT is sold ground in oil, and, compared with 
white-lead, ita property of concealing is as 75 to 30, so that one 
hundred weight is equal to one and a half of lead. It works well 
under the brush. and forms with oil an unctuous and cohesive 
mixture. If blended with other paints it has a softer tone than 
white-lead. For houses painted during occupation, it is most pre- 
ferable, being perfectly innoxious, 


—_ vas ' + , 
ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID WOOD 
KNOTTING.—-This newly-discovered Liquid Composition, 
which Messrs. Geo, and Thos. Wallis have the satisfaction of intro- 
ducing to the Trade, possesses the important qualification of eftec- 
tually stepping K nets in Wood, however bad, and preventing them 
eating through and di ring the paint above. 

Many substances have been used and much time spent in endea- 
vouring to find a cure for a bad Knot, but hitherto without success, 
Messrs. Wallis therefore feel much pleasure in o ug to the 
public an article so long and anxiously called for. 

In the application, skill is not required ; it is put on to the work 
with a brush like common paint, can be used im all climates and 
situations, and does not reqzire heat. 

Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T. Wallis, Varnish, 
Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No. 44, Long Acre 





"sag . . ~ . + 
YREASE! GREASE! GREASE! — 
JAMES THOMAS FITT bees to inform Railway Con- 
tractors, that he is supplying Patent Grease at the following prices: 
— White Grease, lla per owt. ; ik Grease, Ss. 6d. per ewt. 24 per 
cent. discount for cash. 
Samples sent by addressing te J. T. FITT, Swan Mead, Ber- 
mondsey New-road, London. 


LADDERS, BARROWS, &e. E 
G ELL respectfully invites the Attention 
© of Railway Contractors, Builders, Decorators, and the 
Trade in general, to the extensive assortment of Ladders, Bar- 
rows, Machines, T: hehas on hand, at a 
very low scale of Prices; and is now selling Excavators’ Barrows, 
of ash frames and elm tops, as low as 128. by a quantity b 
taken ; and the best of stout ash frames, stays to lers, inc 
elm top, largest size, as low as 154., for cash ; commencing 
at “7° round. Every other iption of Barrow and Ladder 
equi low 
G. ELL MANUPACTOBIES. 3, and 6, Tottenham-court 





New-road, St. Pancras, opposite Hampstead-road. 





ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENTS. 
IELEFELD’S IMPROVED PAPIER 


MACHE, which has been almost universally adopted for ar- 
chiteetural decoration, has a by her bey by the 
Honourable C “st of of Works, by highest of 

lity , and by the most eminent architects of the 
day. It has been at the royal palaces, at the present House 
Ly at Dublin Castle, at Drayten Manor, the new Conservative 
Club House, Grocer’ Hall, Sc. aleo at the Britich Muscum, 





& 


years, and an inspecti i 
over every other kind of com 


walls eA volume of ee eee ce coolio of 





for 

enrichments, containing more than 1 
dewigns mache ornaments, with a tariff price £1.— 
Works, 5, W Street North, Strand. 
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TO BUILDERS AND CARPENTERS. 
Considerable saving will be effected in the 
rchase of [RONMONGERY, applying at PF. KR. 
WiLL PAMSON'S Wholesale Warehouse, No, 35, Chiswell-street, 
Finsburysquare, near W Brewery 


Cut C 
a4 44 | od 10d. Qed. 


64 74. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 15s. per ewt. 
Best Town Glue 40s. per ewt. Do. Scotch, 32a per ewt. 


‘ . Best Patent Bagh Séne, 
at ad ee fa et »e8 ae. wr ee 
iptic Steves, Tr inc ine 
teil acting Kitchen oe Oven Medi he Heck Boiler. 


Wrought Bars Bars and Bright 
re 

Sf, £3 Be Shain an teed at. £4 

Lists of Prices had on application at the Wareh ; if by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp. 


PO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


HENLY and Co. WHOLESALE 
© [RONMONGERS, and Manufacturers of KITCHEN- 
RANGES, STOVES, &c, 196, Biackfriars-road, and 117, Union- 
street, Borough. 
Strong Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 
and + Fought Bars 
3 ft. a in ap At $f 9in 4 
Pe 3. Gs. £3 £3. £4 £4. los. 
‘ Henly’s Patent Ineveved, with — Boiler and Wrought Iron 
ven :— 
J 3 ft 3 in. yg etme tn 4h. 
5 £5. lba £6. 47. 

test Register sinwns ot 74, 8d., and 9d, ee inch. 

Do. Elliptic do, at ‘Bid, and 44, do. 
Megetctaser of WOLPASTONS PATENT Basieres 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
a great coving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 

Orders from the Country, accompanied with a remittance or re- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 











OLD ESTABLISHED, WHOLESALE IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE. Kitchen-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory, 
18, Cross-street, Walwort 


7 ‘ . * 
OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
e the attention of Architects, Builders, and © mters, to his 
Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, 
Black Registers, from 644. per in. : 4 
Bright ditto with Black and Bright Bars, %. 10s. and upwards. 
Selfacting Kitehen Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler, Wrought 
Bars, Fittings Bright :~- 
3 ft Sft. 6 in. 4t. 


i. Sa @ ia, 4. 5s, 
All articles made on the premises and warranted, and delivered 
free of expense within five miles of London. Bell-hanging in supe- 
rior style, hung in secret, % per pull 


IRON-WORK FOR BAKERS’ OVENS. 
A. TIDDEMAN, Purfleet Wharf, Ear! 


* Street, Blackfriars, k an assortment of Stocks, or mouth 
pieces ; Plates, Furnace-bars, Top and Fall Pieces, prope Chim- 
ney-bars, Inside, ae ay = Ash-pit, Doors and Frames, Boilers 
and Frames, Lamps, &c.: all of the best description, at very 
moderate prices. RAST. ‘IRON UPSETS. 


H OT w A ATER APPARATUS. — The 
attenti« om | Eevtittocte, builders, and others is fully 
requested to BEN MIN FOWLER’ superior method o: heating 
churches and ¢ ae , halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing an 
gree! ho ses, Manufactories, and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
Ing timber, &c. and every variety of purpose for which aan! 
heat is ree yuired. Within the last twenty years some hundreds 
Me 1 uibéte s have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
ym they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 








tio n, also their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. An im- 
proved wrought-iron boiler, which requires no brickwork, may be 
seen in action upon the premises BENJAMIN FOWLER, 63, 


Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 


LAKE and PARKIN, Meadow Steel 


Works, Sheffield.—Manufacturers of improved Mill Saws, 





Cire ular Saws, Piles, Patent Machine Plane Irons, Machine Groov- 
ing and Moulding Irons Cutters of all sorte. Blister, Shear, an 
Cast Steel, Rai lway Springs, &e. 





ORTER’S CORRUGATED and PA- 
TENT GALVANIZED IRON ROOFING WORKS South. 
wark-bridge (and the Grove), Southwark. At the above 
the Public are secure in having the superior make, and by. ‘the 
Patent process of Gelvanizing Tron as first introduced into this 
Country, with many improvements in its —— to Roofs, 
ildings, &e. Every description of Building, void and other 
Iron and Smith's work Manufactured of the quality. Iron 
Fence and Hurdles as usual.—-The Trade huB my 








UMPS.—The attention of Architects, 

Builders, Contractors, tye ee ee Ship Builders, 
and others, are respectfully requested to . A. RICHARDS’ 
rior Stock of Pumps for Roads, Gardens, Excavations, Brick- 
elds, Liquid Manure, and Ships, in Wrought or Cast Iron, 
bored perfectly true by Machinery. Hydraulic Lift Pumps for 
Wells of any depth. Single and Double Barrel Pumps up to 10-inch 
kept for hire. Estimates given to Drawings if required.—M. A. 
ne - ARDs, 3, Old Barge-house-street, Commercial-road, Lam- 
bet 








IRON FOUNDRY. 
168, Drury-lane, and Charles-street, London. 


JOSEPH GLOVER, 
Late HENDRY and GLOVER), 


EGS to inform his Customers, that the 
PARTNERSHIP between him and WM. HENDRY is 
DISSOLVED, and that the whole of the business is now solely his ; 
and in consequence of which, he has —— enabled to make such 
arrangements and impesenents that y will be 
advantage in quality, price, and vupeumatine- The stoek of patterns 
has heen re-arranged, to sys c every tallity ‘or selection. A stock of 
Rain-water Pipes, Heads, § 





oe BBS IRON DOORS AND FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
pe }HUBB and SON having just erected a 
¢ Steam Engine and extensive Machinery to meet the in- 
creasing demand for articles of their Manufacture, they of 
inform Architects and Builders that they are now enabi 
manufacture Wrought Iron doors for rooms and other ang 
poses, and Pireproof Safes at ate great reduction in price, and of v “— 
superior quality. All their Iron Doors and oc” are fitted w 
©. CHUBB and 08's ben DETROTOR LOCK 
57, St. Paul's Church-yard, Lond 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


CHUBB and SON having socortained 
end jupeeens Tens teen ie ie Ge, ee civeps 
na insecure Iron doors for — 

MAKE” are ordered, they call the attention of 
to the mbject In all fications where it is in 
have the articles meaneceeeiared by © . and “OR “they 


respectfully ree 
a Bm 
from C. 





wonputind tu a wy Cc HUBS toon. oF 8 
i to requ the completion ork, s certifi 
c Ht BB and SON that the Gaasa of their manufacture. 


Bp Mer 2 Ropal 
HBajesty's Letters Patent. 


BAILLIE’S 
PASERY 2 eee RIM ASCES, 
SECRET AND SECURE ¥ 


Tran CHEAP and USEFUL ARTICLE, 
obv iseufactare wef.the 
CARPENTER LL. 

Guat Lande Aerts oe Money Order er awa 





TO OWNERS OF moe IN eed eae ALLEYS, AND 


OTHER GONPINED Loe 
ER MAJEST pa. JUSTICES andCOM. 
0 of SEWERS for the ( 
¥ NOR tt tay and ae Bry ddlesex, Fo gh i 
= drainage, at a very moderate for property in 
HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg | $i shoe tiation stating ctr where ther, ry severe 


gry * 
‘ e office of the Commis- 
and the public, that I have now com- pie: 
pleted s My new E ew ENGINE and and owing to the fuclity with which I ean sionets, No. 1,Greek-street, Boho.—L Lewis ¢ ieksLen, 
ably. The p "Tie prioe are now from pene FOOT SUP, HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 
tity of the cheapest patterns al ways in in stock. Em and fPHeE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
pelted work on the most moder terma CHARLES LONG, cabal a LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office, Hatton- 
0.1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only, y between the hours of Ten and Four, where 
~ ~ Tnfprmadnt oa can a " beained igre) by bere abot to Purchase 
HOS, MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate- ofthe situation and level af the the public Bewers, capable of affording 
street Without, has a large Stock of Crown Glass on hand | sufficien and w! hich they recommend all such Persons to 
of the following sizes:—-10 by 8, 9 by 7, 8 by 6, at 9d per foot. couty fot od the Paves alee’”™ x& e Cou: 
Every description of Window Glass STABLE and LUSH, Clerks. 


OREIGN WINDOW GLASS, superior 


to English, 16 ounces te the foot, suitable for 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


HE Architectural Carving Compan beg 
woob PAND STONE wT be eeen at No, SL, Old Bond strech 
Works, late Sir P. Chantreys foundry, Wecleston-place, Pimiteo™ 









































1 par TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 

yon, in cases of 200 feet, for 4%3., or about ‘= per foot, -} Pad NCAUST Ic, V EN ETIAN, BAT H, and 
mensions ; smaller oy in 100 feet cases, at * pee foot. Not less other PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PA VEMENTS, may 

than a case can at these prices, and the order must be | be obtained at MINTON and Co.’s Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, 

accompanied with : — ‘eemeeel ~THOS. MILLINGTON, 67, | Surrey side of Blackfriars’ Bridge. Also, an assortment of of Pini 

Bishopsgate-street Without. and Ornamental Door Furniture, Slabs aud T' Tiles for Fire-places, &c. 


OLOURED Window GLASS, equal | ORCESTER ENCAUSTIC TILES. — 


to the Ancient. 
peoe § in Sheets, a splendid colour, per foot ¥ as. oo Ky of these er b fap edhe yeasty, - pete gamed = 


seen, and ev btai 
ion Agents M Mears GREIVE. snd VOiELL Lei Marble Wharf, 
Waterloo bridge, and M 











Purple i ° Belgrave What Pi r. SAMUEL CUNDY, 
+ ve hart, Pimlico 
Glass Engraved to any Design. —THOS. MILLINGTON, 87, The e has been very much reduced since March | 


Bishopsgate-street VW Without. Orders rs executed as above, or at the works of Messrs i F. ST. FOUN 
; G. BARR and Co., Palace-row, Worcester. 


LATE GLASS. — Arehitects, Builders, 
ATENT ARCHITECTURAL TILES, 


and the Trade generally, are solicited to i ne quality 
for covering Churches, Schools, Ornamental Villas, Railway 








~“ peace man ured by the UNION P ATE 
N.B. Rough Plate supplied one-fourth, three-eighth, one-half, | Buildi ings, ke. he. a Builders, and others, may now be 


and three-quarter-inch thic’ h ‘ n-gard sappli ith these impro Roofing Tiles, which for security, 
H a m — Warehouse, 9 ne vi effect ect, and economy, surpass every other kind of roofing ; they form 


olborn, 
H. cH RISTIE, Agent. a covering equally light as slate, and the cost but little exceeds that 
. of phereigss we pantile roofs. They can be had in Blue and other 
MBOSSED GLASS. HUGHES, 6 prospectu: “ryt Le eeramey 1 ey ly to Mr . G. 
* y> a ne SL uw mpany, 1e1r 
EPwarps ‘tod PELL, 15, Southampton. | BLcHE® Seeman, to the Architectural tule Company, 
street, Str ind, Embossers, and Ornamental Glass Painters, 
ore F repared a, sed orery deseri — by Se Na —_ atyle TO BRICK AND TILE MAKERS. 
and on the low rms: Em orders from per foot run. TQ : “ 
Architects and Builders are respectfully pices} to inspect the pat- ERSON 5 disposed to Manufacture the 
terns which are always on view, and will be found 7 te any in Architectural Roofing Tiles for delivery either in London 
London. As the work is dome on the prem KDS and | or at the nearest Railway Station or Canal in the several Counties 
PELL can guarantee its being properly execute of England, either in the present season or for next spring are re 
goestes te mene nt Mr. 8. G. eh ag, h e Sec waany 
~ oO , Yor ne Company, at their ces, 158, Stran ondon, of whom 
OHO PLATE GLASS W AREHOU SE, Particulars and Machines for pressing out the Tiles may be ob- 
2%, 80HO SQUARE.— A. GOSLETY begs to inform Builders | tained. 
and the Trade generally, that he is prepa: to contract for the 
supply of any quantity of Bei 21 and 16 oz Sheet Glass, either 
cut to sizes or in 100 and 900 feet cases, delivered free in London. 
Having a large stock on consignment at his Warehouse, he the 
favor of an Suapestiean 5 he has also just received a few cases of very | oh 














TO BRICK AND TILE MAKER 
HE AINSLIE BRICK AND TILE 
BACHIES COMPANY | (Joma Saith, a » Peete D, 
airman), invite attention to their OVED CK and 
fine ruby and other co oured sheet Blass | at very low prices. | rit LE Mac HENS which an are » te De some at mg at Alperton, and 
the Compan office, 193 ci iliy, from 10 am. to5 p.m 
OHO “PLAT E GLASS WAREHOUSE, Mr. Robert Scrivener, who hes been appointed plc dah the 
26, SOHO- SoU ARE, depot for the sale of the PLATE GLASS | Toom of Mr, John Ainslie, will shew the Machines at the works at 
manufactured by the St. Gobain and 8t. Quirin and Cirey Com- | Alperton, whieh is within a mile of the Sudbury-station of the 
panies, Paris. she attention of Architects, Builders, and the Trade | London and North Western Railway, and two miles of the Ealing- 
enerally is particularly nested to this article, which stands | Station of the Great Waren Railway ; also at the Polytechnic In 
Jy RIV: ALLED FOR BRI LIANCY OF COLOUR, superiority | stitution, Regent- London.—All communications to be ad 
substance and polish, and possesses almost faultless quality. | dressed to Mr. WILLIAM GORDON, Secretary, at the office of the 
This Plate Glass can be procured of any dimensions.—Applications | Company, Foaden, 198 4, ng eye March 1, 1847. 
Sor samarles, lita of petoms, ond of! farther particulars, to be Of | it Ualaksmh ¢ ie Gh WRENCH iLis ies, Bockeune coven, 
yi « § ’ 9) “ uchanan-stree 
— i ae een Glasgow ; Mr. ROBERT CHARLES, Mill-hill, Leeds; Messrs. 
PENNY and FINCH, Penkridge, Staffordshire ; and Messrs. 
DRUMMOND and SON, Dublin. 








TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 
ROWN GLASS, in Crates of Eighteen en 


Tables, at the following low prices, for ready money :— 
| £.8.4| LASTER of PARIS of the very best 
Crown Glass cut to | Thirds ......4 4 0 Squares of Small alt. Manufactured and Sold by WRIGHT ‘and Co 
size from one foot | Fourths 310 ©| Crown Glass, at id. | Somerset Wharf, 4, Upper Ground-street, Blackfriars. 
upwards, at ad . per 1O.G....0 . 2 8 ©) led, 2d. and 2)d. per 
foo! {07 aeggepgie 2 0 6} foot. 














a . . A degr _White Lesa DRUCE'S, No.2 WHARF late Paradise-wharf, Chelsea 

ot ET GLASS of all descriptions equally low.- nite — 

. Purps, Colours, and Varnishes, at WILLIAM FREDERICK O THE TRA DE. Parties desirous of 

FENTON'S Window Glass, Lead, Oil, and Colour Warehouse, 36 on tne Sens Tbe ‘Bronipton. Pula Fg im peeks. 
» ¥ b e 2. c. &e., 

West Smithfield, London. will find great facilities of Wharfage, Cranage, or Delivery, by 

applying as above. A weigh-bridge and drawdock—N.B. Depdt 


ERRING’ 8 PAT ENT SAFETY for Glass Pantiles 
WIN DOW.—-No invention ever offered the ad 
IRE BRICKS.—WARD & HART, 


builders and the yale; it will positively add 5 to 10 per cent. < 
all houses gion ; repay the cost every two years; abolish all 

danger to life an limb, cleaning and repairing. It is in full ope- Honduras Wharf, Bankside, Manufacturers and Exporters 
ration (four different ways), forms a complete ventilator and sun- | of every sort of Fire Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, Clay, &. Builders, 
blind ; all simple, cheap, and effective.- Apply for licenses and to | Gas Companies, Engineers, Shippers, and all large buyers, supplied 
inspect its real merits, to HERRING’S Paten Steam Bed-Feather | from ships from the Hansinctaries direct, at the lowest ices. A 
Factory, 14, Kingszate-street, London. large Stock of every quality always on hand at the Wharf - 

above. Goods made to pattern at a short notice. Patent © 


. | Drying Malting Tiles. Lime, Sand, Gravel, Bricks, and Tiles, "of 
CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, every desoription. ig 


MANUFACTURER j 
of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner . 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row. 
Finsbury - square. Well. aoe | | 
materials, superior workmanship, | 
lowest prices. — Upwards of 400 | 
| DOORS, and a large variety of | 
| Sashes and Frames, always on sale. 

. Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building. 

















ZINC WO 
ESSRS. F. and J. HARLAND beg to 


| 
| call the een of Builders and others, to the following 
| | list of re. for cash 
sin ied eeeant per foot 7 | 34-inch Gutter. . 2 foot 44d. 
pike Peni ed 4inch ditto .... - 5a. 
Sadie fixing. 
Flats Covered and Cisterns Lined from 44d to 6d. per foot super- 
! ficial ; Cornice Gutters, 5d. to 74.— —No. 3, € ‘umberiand- place, New- 
i gen. Surrey, te to the Fi # Alms-houses. 
-B. Orders b xy Post punztually netted | to. 




















EAL AND SON have just completed the erection of Machinery for the antl ing i 
feathers on a new principle, by which the offensive proportion of the quill are evaporated and carried off in steam : on eby not 
only are the impurities of the feather itself entirely removed, but they “ rendered quite free from the unpleasant smell of the stove 
which all new feathers are subject to that are dressed in the ordinary wa: 
Old Beds re-dressed by this process are perfectly freed from all impurities, and by expanding the feathers the bulk is greatly increased, 
and consequently the Bed is rendered muc softer. The following are the prices of wo Feathers :— 





Mixed, per Ib. ........22.0000008 Is. oe Foreign Grey Goose ........-. 1s. | Best Irish White Goose .. 2s. 6d. 
BN eee 1s. | Best Poreign Grey Goose ...... 2s. oa | Best Dantzic White Goose .... 3%. 0d, 


HEAL and SON’S LIST OF ae containing full particulars of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, sent free by post, on application 
to their Establishment, 196, opposite the Chapel, Tottenham-court-road. 





SEYSSEL ASPHALTE COMPANY. 


CLARIDGE’S PATENT. 





Established March, 1838, for working the Mineral Asphalte Rock of Pyrimont Seyssel, a Bituminous Rock, situate on the Eastern side 


of ura. 
ROUEN, MARSEILLES, and STANGATE, Surrey side of Westminster-bridge, London 


MPHE ASPHALTE © of SEYSSEL has been extensively used since March, 1338, for the 


following useful purposes :— 
Foot Pavements. | i Covering of Railroad and other Arches. 


Kitchen Floors (particulariy where it Barn Floors. The only effectual mode to prevent the 
ewential to keep damps from rising). Granaries. percolation of water, which also 
and Terraces riate for the 


Tun-room Floors. renders it be appropri 
ives. nate mage Floor. Lining of a. 7! b-ponds, 


ee of RAILWAY SEO Aa ries CTS, 23 CONTRACTORS is particularly directed te the great advantage 
arrangements of the SEYSSEL ASPHALTE OOMPANY, CLARIDGE’S PATENT, enable it to execute Works of any extent 











with the greatest promptitude. : 
the of spuri terials, it is important that all t for Works to be executed, be made direct 
oth tmene, py ep - otion, it is suggested that Rrebtieote, and Contractors should secre s CRETIFL: 
the Gompany that the pro: description of material has mused. 
I may te oltained as to ali W orks which have been by the © since its establishment in 1838, which will 
prove that the failure of many Works represented to have been done with the genuine material, hae revulted from the substitution of a 
we Seymel Asphalte Cowpasy, Stangate, London. 


: 
i 

















